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Of desultory man, studious of change, 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY CHRONICLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF JACOB BROWN, MAJOR GENERAL 
IN THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Masor General Brown is, in the true signification of the 
term, a practical man, calculated for the management of weighty 
concerns. It is apparent, as well from the native texture of his 
mind, as from the decision and general cast of his character, that 


he was formed by nature for a man of business. He is one of 


those privileged individuals, who, possessing capabilities pecu- 
liar to themselves, seem destined to attain to important ends, in- 
dependently of the ordinary means ofachievement. The favour- 
ite of nature rather than the dependent nursling of education, he 
has not required the constant result of experience and discipline 
to become wisé and skilful, nor the usual course of gradation to 
rise to eminence. In most of his undertakings he has perceived, 
by the force of a strong natural sagacity, the shortest and readiest 
way to success, and has seldom failed to attam it, oftentimes cre* 
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ating extraordinary means of accomplishment where common 
ones were wanting. 

Although enamoured of peaceful life, and eminently calcu- 
lated for its business and enjoyments, his highest talent is, per- 
haps, for war. His short but brilliant career has shown him to 
be possessed of ali those qualities and fitnesses for command, that 
belong to the character of an able captain, and of which a daring 
courage is one of the lowest. Vigilant and enlightened, enter- 
prizing and full of resources; neither seduced into relaxation by the 
smiles of prosperity, nor shaken in his purposes by the frowns of 
adversity; prompt in deciding, vigorous and resolute yet cool in 
executing; sagacious in discovering the views of the enemy, dex- 
trous and happy in concealing his own; thoroughly acquainted 
with human nature, not so much from the study of books, as from 
the more certain and instructive study of man; possessing so per- 
fect a self-command, as to be able to meet, without reluctance, 
the severest privations and denials that are incidental to the life 
of a soldier: add to these, a sense of honour lofty and chivalrous, 
a constitution of body peculiarly calculated for ceeds of hardihood, 
capable of enduring heat and cold, abstinence and fatigue, vigi- 
lance and continued attention, in a degree that to most men would 
be overwhelming and impracticable—Such is a summary of the 
character of him whose life and transactions we shall briefly de- 
tail. 

Thus endowed by nature with those choice and lofty qua- 
.lities, which bestow on their possessor a fitness for command, it 
is not, perhaps, to be regarded as a matter of surprise, that the 
subject of this article has attained to his present eminence 
with more rapidity, and much less aid from technical discipline, 
than are usually attendant on military promotion. It will hereafte: 
appear that, from the condition of a private citizen, totally unvers- 
ed in the science of arms, he rose, at four steps, and in little more 
than three years, to the distinguished rank which he at present 
holds. To render his advancement the more striking, he was 
upwards of half this time a militia officer, and the country was 
happily in a state of peace, two circumstances which concurred 
to prevent the display of his talents for war, and to retard the 
course of his military promotion. Undera different state of things, 
his career might have been still more rapid and signal. 
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Jacob Brown is by birth a Pennsylvanian. He was born 
in Bucks county, a few miles below Trenton, where his fa- 
ther was for many years a respectable farmer. His ancestors 
both paternal and maternal, had been for several generations of 
the society of Quakers, some of them conspicuous in the circle 
wherein they moved for good sense, picty, and moral worth: the 
former were among the earliest settlers of the colony, having 
emigrated from England with William Penn, and followed his 
fortunes to his infant establishment planted amidst the wilds and 
savages of the new world. Like Washington, therefore, and 
Green, Wayne and Putnam, and the other distinguished heroes 
of the revolution, the subject of this memoir is purely American. 

Of the carly years of young Brown we know but little. All 
we are given to understand is, that, considering his opportuni- 
ties, which were very limited, he pursued learning with zeal and 
perseverance and acquired it with facility. Nor do circumstan- 
ces permit us to question the fact; for, at the early age of eigh- 
teen, we find him entrusted with the direction of a respectable 
school at Crosswicks in New-Jerscy. 

In that situation he continued, much to his reputation and net 
a little to his advantage, till about the age of twenty-one, when 
he made a visit, on business, to the western country, and passed 
two years in what is now the state of Ohio, residing principally 
in the neighbourhood of Cincinatti. We are informed, but will 
not vouch for the fact, that he was there employed in the capaci- 
ty of a surveyor of land. Soon after his return from that interest- 
ing section of the union, in which, wild and uncultivated as it then 
was, he still found resources for the improvement of his mind, he 
was induced to remove to the city of New-York. He there, at 
the particular instance of the society of friends, taught their pub- 
lic school for several years, with great credit to himself, and to 
the entire satisfaction of those who employed him. During this 
period his industry and exertions were strenuous and unremit- 
ting. While instructing others, he overlooked no source, he ne- 
elected no opportunity of self-improvement. With a view to cul- 
tivate his talent for public speaking, he joined a respectable de- 
bating society, of which he soon became a conspicuous member. 
The daily papers were also occasionally enriched by political es- 
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says from his pen, which attracted no inconsiderable share of at- 


tention. He, at one time, meditated entering on the profession of 


the law, but, on mature deliberation, relinquished his intention, 
believing himself to be better qualified for more active pursuits. 
Whether even now the busy scenes of military life did not pre- 
sent themselves to his view in distant prospect, might well be 
questioned. Nor is the presumption that they did the less pro- 
bable. 

The fortunes of most men who have figured in the world 
have been determined by accidental, oftentimes by trivial, occur- 
rences. This truth was manifested in the case of Mr. Brown. 
While resident in New-York, he became casually acquainted with 
a land agent, whose concern lay on the waters and in the vicini- 
ty of lake Ontario. Having negociated with that gentleman a 
contract for a few thousand acres of what was then a wilderness, 
he set out in the year 1799 to form a settlement on his new pur- 
chase. By this arrangement a foundation was laid for the emi- 
nence and honours he has since attained, and the substantial be- 
nefits he has conferred on his country. 

Placed on a new and spacious theatre of action, his energies 
were unfolded with the widening of his prospects. His activity 
and intelligence, his knowledge of men and talents for business, 
soon rendered him a leading character in all matters of public 
concern. By the wisdom and ability with which he conducted 
his affairs, his own interests and those of the proprietors of lands 
in his neighbourhood were alike promoted. By his influence in 
the legislature of the state, several salutary and important laws 
were passed in relation to the opening of roads, the erection and 
organization of new counties, and various other points essentially 
connected with the improvement of the country. During this 
period, so necessarily replete with engagements and avocations 


according but little with studious habits, he was not inattentive to 


the cultivation of his mind, as preparatory to other and higher 
destinies. To add to his information in the science of government, 
and the further to mature his knowledge of man, considered in a 
civil and social capacity, he assiduously devoted a portion of his 
time to the study of ancient and modern history. 
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Among his other acquirements, having distinguished him- 
self as an enlightened and practical farmer, Mr. Brown was elect- 
ed in the year 1808, a member of the Agricultural and Philoso- 
phical society of the state of New-York. From about this period 
may be dated the commencement of his public character. In the 
course of the succeeding year, he was appointed to the command 
of a regiment of militia, the first military station he had ever fil- 
led. Applying himself now to the study of arms with the same 
ardour which had hitherto marked his peaceful pursuits, he soon 
manifested talents conclusive of the fact, that he was calculated 
for an officer of no ordinary standing. He was, accordingly, in 
the spring of 1811, promoted to the rank of brigadier general. 

The present war having commenced in the year 1812, the 
country around lake Ontario being a frontier and important situ- 
ation, was necessarily destined to become a theatre of early and 
active military operations. Arrangements were consequently 
made by government to meet the pressure of expected events. 
Of the first detachment of New-York militia called into the 
service of the United States, general Brown had the command of 
abrigade. It is but justice to him to state, that he was selected 
to this arduous and responsible situation, from the well known 
firmness and efficiency of his character, connected with his accu- 
rate knowledge of the country that was likely to become in a short 
time the theatre of war. He was not regarded as a sun-shine patriot, 
a mere parade-day officer, whose ruling passion was the vanity of 
being gazed at in military dress. He was considered as one qualifi- 
ed to meet the shock of battle, with the intelligence of a com- 
mander and the gallantry of a soldier. Nor was it long till events 
occurred to prove the correctness of public opinion. 

The general’s first command, being by far too extensive for 
the number of his troops, was, in an eminent degree, laborious 
and embarrassing. It embraced the whole line of frontier 
from Oswego to St. Regis, a distance of more than three hun- 
dred miles. Within this line was included the important post of 
Sackett’s Harbour, the security of which, being essential to the 
success of ulterior operations, constituted the first object of his 
attention. Having fortified this in the best manner his time and 
scanty means would allow, he reconnoitered in person the shores 
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of the St. Lawrence, and, with equal promptness and skill, pro- 
vided, as far as practicable, for the defence of the country. His 
transportation, a short tine afterwards, of a party of four hundred 
men from Sackett’s Harbour to Ogdensburgh, manifested a firm- 
ness of purpose and an intrepidity of spirit, which but few even of 
the hardiest soldiers possess. The roads were impassible for bag- 
eace and artillery, and the enemy were in undisputed possession 
of the lake and river. On the subject of a passage by water 
there existed but one opinion: an attempt at it was considered as 
fraught with destruction. The general, however, having been 
ordered to proceed, was bent on obedience, and neither the front 
of danger nor the voice of remonstrance could shake his resolu- 
tion. He, accordingly, embarked with his troops in the best flo- 
tilla he could provide for the purpose, and, determined to fight 
his way through whatever might oppose him, arrived in safety at 
his place of destination. In this daring enterprise he actually achiev- 
ed what the boldest might well have hesitated to attempt. While 
stationed at Ogdensburgh he so galled and harrassed the enemy, in 
their navigation of the St. Lawrence, that, impatient of further an- 
noyance, they fitted out a formidable expedition for his capture or 
destruction. The number of men they despatched on this enter- 
prise was upwards of eight hundred, commanded by some of their 
best officers, and provided with every thing deemed necessary to 
insure success. The American force opposed to them was less 
than four hundred. Notwithstanding this vast numerical differ- 
ence, so judicious were the arrangements of general Brown, and 
so deadly the fire with which he received the enemy, that he forc- 
ed him to retreat precipitately with considerable loss in boats and 
men, not one of his party having reccived even a wound. No 
further attempts were made to dislodge him during his continu- 
ance at that post. 

His term of service having soon afterwards expired, the ge- 
neral returned to his family at Brownville, and resumed, as here- 
tofore, his agricultural pursuits. But with the talents and quali- 
fications for war which he had recently exhibited, it was not to be 
expected that, in a time of danger, and on a frontier establish- 
ment, he would be suffered to remain in the enjoyment of repose. 
He was oftentimes consulted on military matters by the officers 
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commanding in the district wherein he resided, to whom his ad- 
vice was essentially serviceable, and who never failed to regard 
it with respect and deference. But on occasions of emergency, 
warriors must act as well as counsel. We accordingly, in the 
spring of 1813, find general Brown again in the field, and once 
more entrusted with the defence of Sackett’s Harbour, which was 
menaced by a serious attack from the enemy. 

All the regular troops, except about four hundred, who, from 
their recent.arrival on the spot, were but little better than fresh 
recruits, had been removed from the harbour, to cooperate in the 
meditated reduction of Fort George. The furniture of the can- 
non having been carried off to complete the outht for the same 
service, the batteries were nearly ina dismantled state. Nor 
could any efficient aid be derived from the cooperation of the 
flect, in as much as that, with the exception of two small schoon- 
ers, was all employed in the expedition up the lake. In fact, con- 
sidcring its exposed situation, and the vital importance of the post, 
Sackett’s Harbour had been, to the astonishment of all military 
men, left in a most unprotected and perilous condition. To aid 
in its defence, general Brown embodied, with all practicable 
promptitude, a few hundred militia from the adjacent district, who 
had scarcely arrived when the enemy made his appearance. The 
general’s situation was critical in itself, and to the heart of a sol- 
dier trying in the extreme. It was his duty to meet the fire, per- 
haps the bayonets, of veterans, with a handful of raw, undiscipli- 
ned troops, many of them but a few days from the bosom of their 
fainilies, their domestic feelings still awake—and their habits of 
civil life perfectly unbroken, and none of whom had ever before 
faced an enemy in tie field. But his own activity, valour, and 
skill, aided by the determined bravery of lieutenant colone) Bac- 
kus, of the regular army, supplied ail deficiencies. Arrange- 
ments were made to receive the enemy with a warm and galling 
fire at his place of landing, and to contest the ground with him 
in his advance towards the fort. 

The regiment of United States’ troops were stationed in the 
rear, while general Brown, at the head of his new levies, occu- 
pied in person the first post of danger. On the second fire the 
militia broke and fled in disorder, but were rallied again by the 
exertions of their commander. During the remainder of the con- 
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flict, which was warm, and continued some time with varying 
success, the presence of the general was every where felt, ap- 
plauding the brave, encouraging the timid, and rallying the flying, 
till his efforts were ultimately crowned with victory. In conse- 
quence of the firm front presented by the regulars, and the judi- 
cious disposition of a body of militia threatening his rear, the ene- 
my, without accomplishing his object, was compelled to relin- 
quish the contest, and retreat in great haste and some disofder to 
is place of embarkation. The annals of warfare afford but few 
instances where the success of a battle was more justly attributed 
to the talents and conduct of the commander in chief, than on the 
present occasion. ‘To general Brown, in person, did the whole ar- 
my concur in ascribing the merit and honour of the vietory. His 
valour, activity, and skill, during the action, had rendered him 
conspicuous in every eye. This affair, although diminutive in it- 
self, when compared with the gigantic battles of Europe, was, not- 
withstanding, important in its consequences, inasmuch as it saved 
from destruction our great naval depot on the lakes, and compel- 
led the enemy to respect our arms. 

General Brown, returning once more to private life, amidst 
the plaudits and congratulations of his fellow citizens, and accom- 
panied by a pleasing consciousness of having contributed, not in- 
effectually, to the interests of his country, was offered, in reward 
of his services, and as an acknowledgment of his worth, the com- 
mand of a regiment in the regular army. This offer the gene- 
ral unhesitatingly declined, from motives which were perfectly 
correct and honourable. The acceptance of it would have ne- 
cessarily contracted his sphere of action, placed him _ below 
officers whom he might then command, and, as the regiment in 
his offer was yet to be raised, a considerable time must have elap- 
sed before he could possibly have taken the field. In plain terms, 
being possessed of the pride and ambition of a soldier, he felt 
himself entitled to a higher rank. Nor was it long till the go- 
vernment of his country concurred with him in opinion, and ap- 
pointed him a brigadier general in the army of the United States. 

The first service in which general Brown was engaged under 
his new appointment, was novel and arduous, and required for 
ifs accomplishment the exertions of not only a man of ample re- 
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sources of mind, but of one accustomed to the management of 
important concerns. It was the superintendance and direction of 
the arrangements for transporting, from Sackett’s Harbour down 
the St. Lawrence, the army commanded by general Wilkinson 
in the autumn of the year 1813, in the abortive expedition, for the 
reduction of Montreal. For the compietion of these arrange- 
ments from the time of their commencement, only three weeks 


were allowed, a space which would seem utterly insuflicient ior 





7 


the performance of a service so complicated and extensive. But. 


talents, system, and industry combined, are competent to every 
thing short of a miracle: and it was such a combination that ena= 
bled general Brown to perform satisfactorily this eminently difi- 
cult and responsible duty, in even less than the allotted time. 

In the expedition down the St. Lawrence, and during the 
course of the winter that succeeded, the duties and services in 
which general Brown was engaged were of the utmost importance 
to the operations and well-being of the army, and in all of them 
he acquitted himself with distinguished reputation. Tirmness 
under n-isfortune, and indefatigable perseverance when difficul- 
ties presented themselves, were among the conspicuous traits in 
his character. He manifested a spirit alike invincible in the pre- 
sence of an enemy, end under the hardships incidental to military 
life. The example of activity, vigilance, and hardihood which 
his conduct presented to both officers and soldiers, was not among 
the least of his benefits to the service. 

In descending the St. Lawrence general Brown commanded 
the elite of the army, and, at French Creek, repulsed, with his own 
brigade, a naval armament of considerable force, despatched from 
Kingston to impede his progress. On passing the British fort at 
Prescott he was officer of the day, and to his skill and conduct, 
on that occasion, is to be attributed, in a great measure, the safe- 
ty of the army. His command was soon afterwards detached in 
advance, on the difficult and highly responsible duty of opening 
and preparing the way for the main army. The report of gene- 
ral Williams, touching the manner in which that service was per- 
formed, embraces all that can be said of the excellence of an of- 
ficer. Inthe disastrous affair at Williamsburg on the eleventh of 
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November, he was not present; no Bart, therefore, of the misfor- 
tunes of that day are ascribable to him. 

On the abandonment of Canada by the American forces, an 
event which soon afterwards succeeded—general Wilkinson be- 





ing seriously indisposed, and the other senior officers exchanging 
the hardships of acamp and the rigours of a northern winter for 
the luxuries and pleasures of civil life in a milder clUmate—the 
command of the army devolved on general Brown. 

From the inclemency of the season, and the want or all the 
comforts and most of the necessaries of subsistence, the condi- 
tion of the troops was at first deplorable. But by the exertions 
of the commanding general, aided by general Swartwout, of 
the staff, it was soon ameliorated. Comfortable huts were pro- 
vided, the erection of which general Brown superintended in per- 
son, while general Swartwout was indefatigable in procuring sup- 
plies of provisions and clothing. Thus passed the winter, though 
not without trying hardships, yet with much less suffering than 
could have been reasonably expected in an army abandoned to its 
fate by those who ought to have been present to provide for its 
wants. Ina military point of view, moreover, its aspect was such 
as to command respect from a menacing foe. By his ardent and 
persevering devotion to their comfort and interests, and the wisdom 
and ability which he displayed in promoting them, not more in their 
encampment, than during their toilsome and exposing marchon their 
return to Sackett’s Harbour, general Brown rendered himself de- 
servedly the idol of the army, and rose not a little in the esteem of 
the nation. Asa reward for his past services, and in full antici- 
pation that, should his life be spared, a higher distinction in arms 
awaited him, he was promoted to the rank of major general. In 
that capacity he entered on the succeeding campaign, which will 
long be memorable in the annals of America—in which, under 
the guidance and protection of a kind and all-wise Providence, he 
was so highly instrumental in checking the pride of Britain by 
land, which cur naval heroes had already so effectually humbled 


by sea, and in restoring to the arms of his country the splen- 
dour they had attained under the auspices of Washington. 

In the winter of 1813-4, the enemy having gained possession 
of. fort Niagara, and being in considerable force on the opposite 
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shore, a determination was formed to remove once more the seat 
of war to that frontier. Perceiving that the conflict would be ar- 
duous and sanguinary, and that the master spirits of the army 
alone could encounter it with any reasonable prospect of success, 
the executive appointed general Brown to lead the expedition, as- 
sociating with him, Scott, Gaines, Miller, and others, whose 
names have become conspicuous for all that is noble in the pro- 
fession of arms. 

The preceding campaign being darkened by disasters, and 
having failed, as many supposed, from the inability of those by 
whom it had been conducted, general Brown and his officers were 
fully sensible of the deep stake which both themselves and their 
country held on the issue of the present. Their hearts and minds 
were prepared, accordingly, to meet with firmness the force of 
the crisis. It is generally understood that their determination 
was, not to survive misfortune, which they felt assured the pub- 
lic would regard, under any circumstances, as the result of mis- 
management, and tantamount to disgrace. They went resolved to 
conquer or fall, that glory or the grave might cover them from 
censure. 

This campaign being destined to form a fresh epoch in the 
history of the war, presented from its commencement a new as- 
pect. The movements of the army were conducted with a cele- 
rity, a silence, and a vigour, which had not been observed on any 
former oceasion. Accordingly, general Brown had advanced on 
his march almost to Buffaloe, before it was generaily known that 
he had left his encampment at Sackett’s Harbour. 

A few days previously to his passage into upper Canada, the 
commanding general thus writes to his friend: “ I shall, with the 
blessing of God, pass the strait before me the first week in July 
—I do not see that this army is to be assisted by the fleet of ei- 
ther lake, commodore Sinclair being ordered to Mackinac: but 
I do not despair of success, and rely on the goodness of my cause, 
and the kindness of that Providence which has never forsaken 


me.’’* 


* It redounds not a little to the honour of general Brown, that the army 
which he led into Canada, equal, perhaps, to any one of the same number 
that ever took the field—had been prepared fer public service under his 
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The first achievement of general Brown on entering the ene- 
my’s territory, was the reduction of fort Erie, the garrison of which 
surrendered with but little resistance. He then declared martial 
law, and made known his views in a proclamation essentially dif- 
ferent from those that had been issued by some of his predeces- 
sors. Instead of being marked with empty boastings, and threats 
which he was utterly unable to execute, it breathed the principles 
and sentiments of an upright man and an honourable warrior. It 
set forth that “ men found in arms, or otherwise engaged in acts 
of hostility, shou'd be dealt with as enemies, while those demean- 
ing themselves peaceably, and pursuing their private business 
should be treated as friends: that private property should be in all 
cases held sacred; but public property, wherever found, siezed 
and disposed of by the commanding general: that plundering was 
strictly prohibited: that the major general did not anticipate any 
difficulty in this respect from the regular army, nor from honour- 
able volunteers, who had pressed forward to the standard of their 
country, to avenge her wrongs and to gain a name in arms.” The 
proclamation further declared, that “ profligate men who follow 
the army for plunder, must not expect to escape the vengeance of 
those gallant spirits who are struggling to exalt the national cha- 
racter.” 

No sooner had the general made the necessary arrangements 
in relation to the occupancy and security of Fort Erie, than he 
marched to attack the enemy, who lay entrenched in his works at 
Chippewa. This was by every one considered as a daring, by 
many, as arash and hazardous measure. But something signal 
being necessary to redeem the reputation which had been lost in 
the events of former campaigns, difficulties and dangers and re- 

monstrances were disregarded. They even increased the anxie- 
ty for action, inasmuch as they would add to the glory of victo- 
ry. The general’s plans and determinations were formed, and 


own eye. Such was its discipline, and such the confidence of the soldiers 
in each other, that an officer of rank belonging to it was heard to declare, 
that, only show the troops an enemy, and cummunicate to them the plan of 


attack, and they would fight and conquer without their commanders. To 
be the prime instrument in forming such an army is, of itself, an act of dis- 
tinguished generalship: and that distinction belonged to general Brown. 
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nothing that human reSolution, aided by all the means in his pow- 
er, was capable of surmounting, could restrain him from boldly 
attempting their execution. The wished-for moment at length 
arrived. ‘ihe enemy venturing from behind his entrenchments, 
the battle was fought on an open plain, and, though not of long du- 
vation, was severe and sanguinary. The result is known. The 
soldiers and officers of Wellington, who had wrested the laurels 
from the veterans of France, were defeated by a detachment from 
the American army. The only troops engaged, on the part of 
general Brown, were gencral. Scott’s brigade, and a corps of vo- 
lunteers commanded by general Porter. The remainder of 
the army, although burning for combat, had no opportunity of 
coming into action. Scott’s brigade, in particular, animated by 
the example, and directed by the skill of its eallant and distin- 
guished leader, performed little less than prodigies of valour. 
Wherever that band of heroes—for such they were—directed 
their fire or pointed their bayonets, the boasted “ conquerors of 
the Peninsula” fled or fell. Nor were the volunteers under Por- 
ter wanting in achievement. They manifested great coolness and 
bravery, and participated not a little in the honours of the day. 
The British fought on ground deliberately chosen by themselves, 
as most suitable to their discipline and plan of action, and the num- 
ber of troops they had engaged—all regulars—was considerably 
superior to that of the Americans. Notwithstanding this, their 
discomfiture was complete, and their loss very considerable. 
Their works alone, behind which they retreated, preserved them 
from certain and irretrievable ruin. Such was the chastisement 
they received in this affair, that, although battle was soon after- 
wards offered them again, on their own terms, as will appear from 
an extract of a letter from general Brown, they felt no disposition 
to accept the challenge. 

The general discovering that unfounded reperts were in cir- 
culation respecting some of the results of this battle, as well as 
the relative numbers of the combatants, felt indignant at the un- 
generous effort thus made to detract from the well merited fame 
of his army. To correct the honest errors that were afloat, and 
counteract the wilful misrepresentations that were but too indus- 
triously propagated on this subject, he loses no time in making 
public the following statement. ‘“ We have ascertained toa cer- 
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tainty that tiie loss of the enemy was nearef six an line hundred. 
Great injustice is done to my brave companions in arms, in over- 
yating our numbers. The enemy Aad more regular troopfis than 
we had engaged, and that upon a perfect plain, without a stump 
ora shrub to interpose. Besides, general Ryal had planned his 
order of battle, at leisure, and came from behind his works in per- 
fect condition for action.”” Shortly after the action at Chippewa, 
the general thus writes to his friend from Queenstown. “ Hop- 
ing and believing that the enemy would make another. strug¢ie in 
the field, if pressed on his strong ground, supported by his forts 
on the height, I left all my baggage under a strong guard, and 
passed on with three days’ provision in our haversacks. The ene- 
my fled before us, abandoning his fort on the height, and burning 
his barracks. He has retired for the present to fort Niagara and 
fort George. I shall rest my army here a few days, taking care 
that the enemy shall not escape by land, and with the hope of 
hearing from commodore Chauncey. I am in no condition to invest 
forts George and Niagara, without his aid and my battering guns, 
which I expect him to bring me from the Harbour. My ability 
to face the enemy in the field I do not doubt, and I shall not hesi- 
tate to meet him presently should he again offer me battle—I have 
now scen the falls of Niagara in all their majesty, and my camp 
is situated in a country affording the most sublime and beautiful 
scenery. I can fancy nothing equal to it, except the noble contest 
of gallant men on the field of battle, struggling for their country’s 
glory and their own.’ 

From Queenstown, where he had been for a short time sta- 
tionary, general Brown marched with a part of his army down to- 
wards Fort George. His object in this movement, besides recon- 
noitering the enemy, was to be near to the shores of Lake Ontario, 
hoping that he might there receive some intelligence respecting 
commodore Chauncey and the fleet. Being disappointed in this 
expectation, he returned after a few days to his station at Queens- 
town. The enemy, in the mean time, were not inactive. Hav- 
ing received iarge supplies and no inconsiderable addition to their 
numbers, they concentrated their forces in the peninsula between 
Burlington and Erie, and felt themselves in a condition to offer 
battle. The proposal was eagerly embraced by the American 
general and his brave associates. 
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The British army commanded by lieutenant general Drum- 
mond in person, aided by major general Ryal and other skilful 
and distinguished officers, fought again on its own ground. It had 
selected a spot favourable for action, not far distant from the falls 
of Niagara. The Americans, who were again the assailants, made 
the attack in the evening, led on, as at Chippewa, by general 
Scott. The battle raged for several hours with unabated fury, 
the troops having no other light to direct their movements, and 
conduct their steps to mutual slaughter, but the dismal gleam of 
theirown arms. That wonder of nature, the adjacent falls, might 
equal, but could not, in grandeur and magnificence, surpass the 
scene which this conflict presented. Never was there a field more 
obstinately contested, nor, considering the numbers engaged and 
the duration of the struggle, a broader display of individual hero- 
ism. The enemy, although superior in numbers at the com- 
mencement of the action, and reinforced by a considerable body 
of fresh troops during its continuance, were compelled to yield to 
American valour. Four times did their bravest troops charge, to 
regain their artillery which had been wrested from them, and as 
often were they compelled to fall back indismay. Their loss in kil- 
led, wounded, and prisoners was upwards of athousand men. Among 
the latter were major general Ryal and twenty other commissioned 
officers, some of them of rank. The loss on the American side, al- 
though somewhat less, was by no means trifling. General Brown was 
himself severely wounded, and among the slain was one of his aids, a 
youth of accomplished manners and exalted promise. The in- 
trepid Scott, who was to be found only where slaughter was thick- 
est and danger most threatning, received a wound which still de- 
prives his country of his services in the field. 

The severity of general Brown’s wounds compelled him toa 
temporary retirement from service. But in the space of a few 
weeks, we find him again at the head of his army, no longer in- 
deed in the field, but within the walls of fort Erie. In the inte- 
rim our troops in that fortress had been much harrassed and pres- 
sed by the enemy, iow become superior ina still higher de- 
gree by reinforcements, and exasperated te madness by their late 
defeats. An assault of the works had been attempted, but was 
gallantly repelled by the American forces then under the com- 
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mand of general Gaines. Not long afterwards that excellent officer 
received a serious wound from the bursting of a shell, which obli- 
ged him also to retire fora time from the service of his country. 

Menaced in front by a powerful enemy, and having a river 
of difficult passage in their rear, the troops in fort Erie began 
to be considered in a very perilous situation. The solicitude for 
the safety of men, who, by acquiring glory for themselves had 
conferred it on their country, became universal and great. Fora 
time every eye seemed directed towards Erie, and every Ameri- 
can heart felt a deep interest in the fate of those heroic spirits 
who had fairly conquered the “ conquerors of the Peninsula.” 
But to a commander whose mind is firm, collected, and rich in re- 
sources, difficulties are but the ‘harbingers of fresh triumphs. 
While general Drummond was engaged in tormidable arrange- 
ments intended for the destruction of the American forces, gene- 
ral Brown was still more actively and sagacicusly employed in 
devising means for their safety and glory. 

By the middle of September, the enemy had nearly comple- 
ted a line of batteries to command the fort, which, when in full 
operation, would have rendered the position of the Americans at 
least unsafe, if not untenable. But general Drummond, while 
erecting this extensive work of annoyance, was little aware of 
the disaster and mortification, he was preparing for himself, and 
the laurels he was cultivating for the brow of his adversary. On 
the 17th of September, the day before the fire from the batteries 
was to commence, another scene of glory opened on the Ameri- 
can commander and his brave associates. His plan being ma- 
tured, and his troops in readiness, their spirits wound up to the 
hardicst enterprise, general Brown made a sortie, not in the form 
of a “night attack,’ of which a distinguished British officer had 
so bitterly complained, but in the face of day, drove the enemy 
trom his strong hold with the loss of more than eight hundred 
men, spiked his cannon, and destroyed his works. Thus was the 
labour of thousands, continued unintermittingly for many weeks, 
frustrated in an hour by the skiiful and wetl-timed enterprise of 
a commander, and the valour and heroism of a few gallant soldiers. 
The loss of the Americans, though considerable, was far inferior te 
that of the British. Scveral excellent officers fell on both sides. 
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For briliiaucy and effect, this sorue challenges a comparison 
With any thing recorded in the annals of war. It is of itseii suf- 
ficient to gain for a commander a name in arms. It resembled 
not a little the celebrated exploit of general Elliott, im the year 
1781, against the battery erected by the Spaniards with a view to 
the reduction of the fort of Gibraltar. To render the discomh- 
ture of his enemy the more signal, and his disappointment the 
more galling, the besieged general, in each instance, suffered the 
hostile work to be ready for operation, before the development of 
his plan for its demolition. In each instance, moreover, the suc- 
cess of the assailants was alike complete, and alike decisive of the 
issuc of the sleve. 

While prepaving for this enterprise, which he had for some 
time meditated, general Brown writes thus to an intimate friend: 
“ } trust the nation will not submit! I believe the pressure of the 
enemy cannot fail to make us great-—and I pray God that my 
hopes may not be disappointed! My own fate, and the [ate of the 
brave and good men around me, are very uncertain.” Shortly after 
the destruction of his works, @eneral Drummond retreated from be- 
fore fort Erie, and fell back on fort George, leaving the Ameri- 
can army in the enjoyment of security and repose, as the reward 
of their valour. The conflict in that quarter being now apparent 
ly atan end, general Brown was transferred from the Niagara 
frontier to the command of Sackett’s Harbour, which constitutes, 
as we believe, his present station. 

The achievements of the American army during the last 
campaign in upper Canada, considering the circumstances under 
which they were effected, need no comment. They are thor 
own best interpreters, speaking in a language which cannot be 
misunderstood. ‘They announce in the commancer, talc its, per- 
severance and daring enterprise, and in his brave asseciates, pa- 
tience and gallantry, mvincibie firmness and military discip.ine in 
its highest style. They will be selected hereafter by the hand of 
history, to enrich and emblazon some of her choicest pages. To 
triumph with inferior numbers, and in open conilict, over troops 
that had defeated the veteran legions of France, is ci itsell sufii- 
cient to consummate tlic glory of any commander: and such has 
been the fortune of general Brown. 
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We know it has been said by some, that the movements and 
measures of the last campaign, were characterized by rashness, and 
that their successful issue is to be attributed more to good fortune 
than to able generalship. We consider the charge as neither ge- 
nerous nor just. What might well be deemed rashness at one 
conjuncture, is wisdom at another; and that general who does not 
trust somewhat to fortune will rarely become great. He may, 
indeed, save his forces, and acquire the reputation of a prudent 
commander. But, if he calculate too nicely, he is not the man to 
gain for his country a name in arms, nor suddenly to revive, by 
deeds of valour, the hopes and prospects of a people broken in 
their spirits by repeated disasters. 

It has been already stated, that, at the opening of the Cana- 
dian campaign, the reputation of the American land-arms was at 
alow ebb. To retrieve this, and arouse the spirits of the nation, 
something of noble and impetuous daring—something beyond 
the mere dictates of cold, calculating prudence and gray-haired 
wisdom, had become essential. The commander who would thus 
adventure—thus overstep the limits of common military discre- 
tion, would hazzard his fame as well as his life. Of this general 
Brown was as fully sensible, as the sternest inculcator of wisdom 
and caution. But he was no less sensible, that the times demand- 
edthe risk, at least, of a sacrifice, and he was willing, should 
Heaven so order it, to be himself the victim. Hence the source— 
and wisdom herself will yet applaud them—of the hardy and ha- 
zardous measures he pursued. At another time he might, and, 
if we are not mistaken in him, would be, as circumspect in his cal- 
culations, as he has been heretofore venturesome: for such con- 
duct, and such alone, belong's to the character of an able captain— 
to suit his plans, by corresponding changes, to the nature of the 
crisis, his own situation, and the exigency of affairs. Notwith- 
standing the prevalence of a contrary belief in the minds of many, 
such was unquestionably the conduct of Washington, that model 
of all that is praiseworthy in a commander. 

In private life, as a neighbour, a friend, a husband and a fa- 
ther, general Brown is respected and beloved. Inthe character 
of a sop, he is peculiarly exemplary. For many years his pious 
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and assiduous attentions have been the support and consolation of 
his aged parents, one of whom is still living, to rejoice in his pros- 
perity, and to pour forth now on the laureled head of the leader of 
armies, those benedictions which she once bestowed on the help- 
less infant. C. 


The United States and England, being a reply to the criticism on 


Inchiguin’s Letters, contained in the Quarterly Review for 
January, 1814. 


HavinG, in the last number of The Port Folio, stated, in gene- 
ral terms, our sentiments respecting the character and merits of 
this pamphlet, we shall introduce into the present a few extracts 
from it corroborative of the opinion which was then advanced. 
The learned author will, however, excuse us for again, and even 
more forcibly than heretofore, expressing our regret, that a work 
intended for national purposes, and, in the main, so eminently cal- 
culated to effect them, should be marked by any but national sen- 
timents. 


Touching the gratitude which Great Britain has always so 
loudly claimed of the United States, in consequence of her early 
and tender maternal care of them, the writer commences with the 
following remarks: 


ENGLAN»D, that never did us a single good office, accuses us of ingrati- 
tude; and though the whole history of her connexion with this country exhi- 
bits one uninterrupted series of the cold, haughty, and unfeeling selfishness 
of an unnatural parent, jealous of the growth and prosperity of her offspring, 
she is forever reproaching us with the crime of disobedience. It would seem, 
indeed, that the new world was destined, like Hercules, to be for a time su}- 
servient to the capricious tyranny of some stern Eurystheus of the old. The 
aborigines of South America were first plundered, and then extirpated, by 
the unrelenting avarice, or bigoted phrensy of the first invaders; and the 
early colonists of the north were left to encounter, unsupported, the incle- 
mencies of winter; to explore untrodden wilds; and to cope, unassisted, 
with the cunning and revengeful Indian, irritated at the invasion of his inter- 
minable woods; wliile the descendants of these adventurous pilgrims were 
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afterwards made to pay for protection which neither their ancestors nor 
themselves ever received. | 

When, after encountering difficulties and hardships greater than those 
of the knights errant of chivalry, and overcoming them with a courage and 
perseverance almost without example in the history of the worid, they had 
settied themselves to enjoy the fruits of their toils, the government of Eng- 
land, finding her promising offspring likely to do well, took them under its 
protection. They were obliged to pay salaries to governors for infringing 
their mghts; to accept charters that securcd to England the profits of their 
industry, and were favoured with laws most ingeniously calculated to destroy 
that freedom for which their forefathcrs trusted themselves .o the pathless 
Oceun, and the protection of Heaven. ‘They were forced to become partners 
in wars in which they had no concern, and to enter into bloody contests for 
the protection of Hanover, or the security of the Carnatic. hi fine, they were 
gradually menaced with that system of oppression which England has exer- 


cised over her colonies in every quarter of the globe. 


Suspecting—vwe will not say on what ground—Mr. Southey 
to be the writer of the offensive article to which he is replying, 
the author of “ The United States and England” thus speaks of 
that indefatigable and voluminous writer: 

Having Ict our readers into the nature of the establishment, we will in- 
troduce them to the person who, we understand, presides over the court in 
which this cause has been brought forward. ‘Those who have received an 
anonymous blow are entitled at least to the gratification of knowing whence 
jt came. 

The gentleman is no less a person than the poet laurext of all England. 
This office was instituted on the aboiition of that of king’s fool, which had 
become a sinecure, on account of their majesties playing it generally them- 
selves. Ifis business is to write every year one ode, in which he must talk 
about “ Britannia,” ** Neptune’s trident,” shout like a Stentor, and praise the 
king most indecently. Should there happen to be a royal death, marriage, 
or christening, he is obhged to produce something pretty on the occasion, 
on pain of forfeiting his pay and rations, which consist of a hundred pounds 
a year, and a butt ef sack. This last, ever since the days of Jack Falstaff, 
has been supposed to exercise a most potent influence over laureats, by “‘as- 
cending me to the brain,” and drying up the vapours. The origin of this 
office is given in some book to which our memory does not enable us at pres 
sent to refer. 

A peasant of Italy, a mighty silly fellow, who had composed three or 
four of what he called epic poems, concciving himseif to be a great poet, 
quitted his usual occupation, and went to Rome. Here he, in some way or 
other, attracted the notice of Leo X, who, though head of the apostolic 
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church, was a little inclined to waggery. His holmess, to amuse himself and 
his court, ordered this poor rogue to recite his verses before them; after 
which he was placed in a chair of state, solemnly crowned with a wreath of 
parsley, and proclaimed by sound of trumpet by the title of laureat. If we 
remember right, this unexpected honour turned “ the remainder biscuit of his 
brain,” a catastrophe which we sincerely hope may not befall the present 
worthy laureat of England. 

The poet laureat we have thus taken occasion to introduce to our read- 
ers, has but lately adopted the habit of praising, and still succeeds best in 
the old practice of libelling, for which he was formerly so notorious. He has 
heretofore attacked both gods above and men below. He has wounded the 
reputation of his own country in one poem;* made the mythology of one 
quarter of the globe cruelly ridiculous in another;t and in a third,+ meditated 
@ most serious injury against the reputation of this new world by attributing 
its discovery and colonization to a little vagabond Welsh prince. 

Being foiled, however, in this most insidious attempt against the honour 
of our country, and the reputation of Columbus in a work of fiction, he has 
lately come forward in one which we presume he intended should pass for 
a work of truth, with a general and sweeping attack upon our morals, man- 
ners, institutions, government, and religion. 


Mr. Janson, one of the principal witnesses on whose authori- 
ty the writer in the Quarterly Review founds his miserable tirade 
against the people of the United States, is thus ludicrously, yet 
we have reason to believe not unfairly characterised: 


Mr. Janson, or Squire Janson, came to New-England several years ago, 
as he professes in his book, with a design to establish himself in the practice 
ofthe law. He tells us that he invested his money in American six per cent. 
stock, by which he lost fifteen per cent. Whether this really happened, as 
he affirms, by a sudden fall of the stocks, or from his having been taken in 
by one of the London exchange brokers, is a matter of little consequence at 
present. Certain it is, however, that this sudden fall of the six per cents fell 
heavily upon this unfortunate country. The unlucky squire, who, by his 
own confession, had acquired the surname of “ The Grumbler,” on the pas- 
sage, by grumbling, like a true cockney, at every thing, fell into a violent 
passion with the government and people of the United States. He never for- 
gave the loss of his fifteen per cent. and his habit of grumbling became still 
more inveterate. 

Not that his ill-humour wanted other provocatives; for it appears that, 
owing to the wretched stupidity of the people, he was seldom employed in 
his profession, and gradually fell in debt to these inquisitive folks, who were 


* Joan of Are. t Curse of Kehama. + Madoe. 
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continually pestering him with inquiries when he was going to pay them. 
To escape this impertinent curiosity, he determined to travel, and see whether 
he could not outrun these disagreeable inquisitors. He theretore, without 
Saying a word to any living soul, sat out in a stage-coach for the south. T'ra- 
dition says that he travelled in great haste, abused the drivers, railed at the 
Jaziness of the horses, and the badness of the roads, which, indeed, was some- 
what excusable ina man who had such good reason to be in a hurry. It is 
furthermore said, that he never turned his eye to the right or left, but looked 
anxiously out at the back of the stage, to the infinite perplexity of his fellow 
travellers, who, seeing he had no baggage, wondered what could excite his 
solicitude. In this way he grumbled on from Rhode-Island to the city of 
Charleston, without being pleased, so far as we recollect, with auy one cir- 
cumstance that happened by the way. 

It must be apparent to the least reflecting understanding, that a man 
who travels with the apprehension of a bailiff at his heels, and “ doth fear 
each bush an officer,” must have excellent leisure and opportunity for pro- 
found observation of the country through which he passes, as well as of 
diving into the recesses of its manners, habits, and character. Accordingly, 
Squire Janson, having triumphantly distanced the “ bum bailey,” and made 
good his retreat to England, determined that so much accurate knowledge 
should not be lost to the world. 

He published his book in that golden age of literature, by poets often 
sung, but never before realised, when that trusty knight, sir John Carr, had 
infected all England with a rage for those gossiping travels, of which he was 
the great original. The public was mad for that miserable tittle-tattle, dig- 
nified by the name of travels, and which consisted in the retail of tavern 
scandal, authentic anecdotes picked up among stage-drivers and hostlers, to- 
gether with a garnishing of the traveller’s own teeming invention. At this 
propitious period squire Janson published his huge quarto, to which he gave 
the apt, expressive, popular, and ominous title of the Stranger in America. 


Our author retorts against the British nation the charge of 
drunkenness, which the reviewer had preferred in the most broad 
and unqualified terms against the people of the United States, 
and maintains his accusation by the following authorities: 


““Your Englishmen,” as honest Iago affirms, “are most potent at the 
pot.” From the earliest times they were noted for their love of fermented 
liquors, as appears on the authority of Solinus, who wrote somewhat less 
than a century after the commencement of the Christian era, and who records 
that they had even then invented an intoxicating beverage unknown to the 
people of the continent. This liquor was called Cwrw,a name, it would seem, 
utterly impossible to be either conceived or pronounced by asober people. 
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All the writers who have mquired into the progressive stages of vice 
and immorality in England, complain, without exception, of the extent of 
this practice of drinking; but, according to their usual dexterous mode of 
defence, lay the blame on the Danes and Saxons who conquered the country. 
The authority of Solinus unluckily proves, however, that the habit had taken 
root anterior to that time. 

Mr. Strutt, a writer of credit, tells us, on the authority of William of 
Malmsbury, and Bartholinus, that the English used to spend whole nights 
in drinking without intermission, and that it was usual with them, in their 








religious festivals, to drink immense draughts in honour of the apostles and 
saints Such, indeed, was the extent of this vice, even at this early period, 
that king Edgar, in order to prevent any one from drinking more than his 
share, enacted a special statute, that “ knobs or pegs” should be placed at 
proper distances in each drinking cup, and whoever drank beyond these 
knobs sulfered a severe penalty. 

Tracing this habit in its progress to the present times, we find that as 
early as the reign of Henry the Third it had become an object with govern- 
ment to establish an excise. We discover, also, in the records of parliamen- 
tary proceedings, an infinite number of statutes filled with complaints and 
remedies against the growing practice of drinking intoxicating liquors, In 
one we are told, “the muliitude and abuses of ale-houses had become in- 


> In another it is set forth, 


tolerable, and still do and are likely to increase’ 
that, ** whereas the loathsome and odious sin of drunkenness is of late grown 
into common use within these realms, being the root and foundation of many 
enormous sins, as biood-shedding, stabbing, murder, swearing, &c. to the 
great dishonour of God and our nation,” &c. Penalties of the most rigid na- 
ture have from ‘time to time been denounced against this practice; yet still 
it appears, by the concurring testimony of all the writers on this subject, as 
well as from the multiplication of statutes under this head, that it has pro- 
gressively increased down to the present time. 


The author of a History of the English Poor,* an intelligent justice of 


the peace, a member of the Society of Antiquarians, and a most industrious 
as well as candid inquirer, in one of his letters, refers to a statement pre- 
sented to the house of commons, in which the excise is estimated at five mil- 
lions, two hundred and nineteen thousand, seven hundred and fifty-one pounds 
sterling. This sum, it was computed, was paid on liquors consumed by 
8,500,000 people, that is to say, at the rate of twelve shillings sterling per 
annum ahead. From satisfactory data, he supposes the number of labouring 
people, men, women, and children, in England is 6,250,000, and that the 
amount of their expenditure in liquors, exciusive of the vast quantities 
smuggled, was, at least, nineteen millions of pounds sterling! Another writer, 
whose means of information were undoubted, and whose authority is un 


* Thomas Ruggles, F.S. A 
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questionable, gives the following picture, as one which it is common to see 
exhibited in England. 

‘** The period,” says he, “ is not too remote to be remembered, when it 
was thought a disgrace to a woman (except on holiday occasions) to be seen 
in the tap-room of a public house. But of late years obloquy has lost its 
effect, and the public tap-rooms of many ale-houses are filled with men, 
women, and children, on all occasions, where the wages of labour are too 
often exchanged for indulgences ruinous to health, and where lessons of 
profligacy are imbibed totally destructive of the morals of adults, as well as 
of the rising generation.’’* 

The writers of a country in which such a state of manners exists should 
be careful of assuming any superiority over their neighbours, or charging 
them with vices of which itself exhibits the most gross and disgusting ex- 
amples. They should recollect, that those who throw the first stone ought 
to have pure hands and unsullied conscicnces; and that the parent who up- 
braids the child for walking in his footsteps, is only calling down disgrace 
and recrimination on his own gray hairs. We have produced ainple autuori- 
ties to prove the deplorable extent of this practice of drinking in England, 
and, if any further example should be wanting, it may be found in the person 
of our laureat himself, who has sacrificed all the opinions and sentiments he 
formerly cherished, to the irresistible fascination of a butt of sack, and taken 


to tippling and scandalizing his neighbours most outragecusly. 


The following sensible, pungent, and sarcastic remarks in re- 
lation to the comparative state of taste, manners, and amusements 
in Great Britain and the United States, will not, we think, be read 
without some degree of interest: 


The laureat has combined the charge of deficiency in taste, with an im» 
putation of grossness of manners, and a want of refinement in our amuse- 
ments. He evidently labours to convince his readers that society in this 
country is every where a mixture of ignorance and brutality, and that we are 
totally and indiscriminately without the fine polish of English manners. That 
there may be some difference between the manners of the well-bred people 
in either country, we are willing to allow; especially, as we are by no means 
convinced that a diversity of modes bespeaks an inferiority either one way 
or the other. We have no knowledge of English manners, except from the 
exhibitions presented to our observation in plays which are said to be the 
truest pictures of existing life; and from the specimens afforded us by men 
of high rank, who have occasionally visited the United States. But our prac- 
tical experience, small as it is, we may fairly presume, is fully equal to that 
of the Quarterly Reviewer, who, judging from his style of criticism, has 


* Colquhoun’s Police of London. 
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aever soared beyond the elevation of a manufacturing dinner, or a cockney 
tavern feast. 

We are aware of that sly influence of habit, as well as that insidious 
vanity, which induces a nation to believe its own modes preferable to all 
others. Whatever differs from these is a departure from the genuine stand- 
ard of excellence, and bespeaks an approximation to rudeness or barbarity. 
The minutiz of fashionable manners, however, differ in every country, and 
among nations equally polished, because they are entirely capricious and ar- 
bitrary. They are, for the most part, the mere whims of some fashionable 


oddity luxuriating in the sunshine of fashion; some fair female novelty be- 


come wanton by universal admiration; or they arise from some peculiarity 
in the person of a great man. Dress, manners, nay, even the arts, have taken 
a direction from these causes. In one court no fashionable gentleman could 
possibly keep his head from dangling on one side, because his majesty had 
a wry neck: and the present fashion of high cravats not only took its origin 
but derived its tenacity of endurance, from a royal scrofula in the neck. 
Painting in profile was invented to disguise the loss of Philip of Macedon’s 
eye, an accident which, doubtless, placed biack patch over that of all his 
courtiers. Not long since it was fashionable, in England, for a beau to elbow 
his way into a ball-room with his hat under his arm, and a stick in the other 
hand; and, assuredly, it would be no imputation upoa the mamners of « nation 
to be found ignorant of this rare refinement, which certainly answered no 
other purpose than to incommode the company. It is more than probable 
that most of these preposterous follies arise from the vanity of those who 
are called people of ton, who, finding themselves equalled, or surpassed, in 
all the essentials of good breeding, by those they consider their inferiors, re- 
sort to some fantastic peculiarity of foppery for a mark of distinction, totally 
unconnected either with refinement of manners, or of mind. 

Certain it is, that this indescribable something, as it has been called, 
because there is a certain evanescent nothingness in it that eludes descrip- 
tion, and baffles the utmost dexterity of analysis, is altogether distinct from 
real politeness, which consists in a scrupulous regard for the feelings and 
convenience of others. In this view, good breeding is almost entitled to the 
dignity of a virtue. Mere fashionable caprice, on the contrary, is often con- 
nected with rudeness, indecorum, and a total disregard of the feelings of 
others, especially of those who are in inferior stations. An English writer 
of great reputation has affirmed, that in all his acquaintance with the world, 
and his experience of life and manners, he never saw any thing that equalled 
the thorough-bred insolence of a woman of fashion. It appears, then, that 
an unacquaintance with the mere minutie of high life bespeaks neither a 
want of good breeding, or of refinement in manners. Madame M. always 
exclaimed dete’ whenever a gentleman went wrong in a cotillion, and a 
fashionable English diplomatist was accustomed to ridicule the gentlemen 
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of this country for pulling off their hats to the ladies, instead of giving them 
a knowing nod, according to the then usages of Bond-street. If we recollect 
aright, he always pronounced a man “a regular built kiddy,” or some such 
strange animal, who was guilty of a downright bow. The Mussulmen calls 
the Christian a dog, because he wears a hat instead of a turban, and abhors 
sitting cross-legged; and the Indian stigmatizes the white man as a slave, be- 
cause he prefers working to starving, is utterly insensible to the beauties of 
red paint, and refuses to wear copper rings in his nose, The anti-mahometan 
genii railed at the stupidity of mankind in preferring meat to bones, and the 
people of Abarimon, who, according to Pliny, wore their toes at their keels, 
laughed most outrageously at the Macedonians, because they had not that 
elegant peculiarity. There is no nation more deeply infected with this spe- 
cies of self-sufficiency than the English. They despise one people for not 
talking English; another, for not eating like the English; and a third, because 
they had rather see a bull worried by dogs than two men beating in each 
other’s ribs, or knocking out their eyes, for the amusement of fashionable 
amateurs. 

Far be it from us, however, to deny, that in many of the essentials of 
high breeding, and refinement of taste, the gentlemen of the United States 
are deplorably deficient. ‘There is certainly not a gentleman in this countrs 
who could walk a thousand miles in as many successive hours, or spar with 
captain Barclay of Urie, and we doubt whether, with the exception perhaps 
of one or two stage-drivers, we have any such expert stable-boys as the mem- 
bers of the Four-in-hand Club: above all, we are altogether hopeless of pro- 
ducing so enterprising a pickpocket as the Honourable Mr. Crofton, who 
robbed Bradbury, the clown, of his watch and snuff-box. Candour, there- 
fore, obligcs us to concede the superiority in this enviable refinement to our 
rivals, and we are fuin to acknowledge, that in many of the essentials of high- 
bred ton, such as out-walking horses, out-boxing bullies, out-driving grooms, 
picking pockets, and running away with other men’s wives, we are far from 


pretending to an equality with England. 


The readers of The Port Folio will find something ingenious 
and substantial, if not actually new, in our author’s attempt to show, 
that the inferiority of American literature, when compared to the 
literature of Great Britain, does not proceed from an inferiority of 
talent in the people of the new world, but from the peculiarity of 


the circumstances under which they are placed. 


The Quarterly Reviewer next enters upon the subject of our literature, 
ofwhich he speaks, and perhaps with some reason, rather contemptuously, 


though we are not disposed to admit the conclusion that our deficiency, in 


this respect, is owing to want of originality of genius, as he affirms. 
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The learning, like the riches of the United States, is more equally dis- 
tributed than in any other country, with the exception, perhaps, of Scotland, 
to whose learning, morals, and inflexible habits of propriety, we take this 
opportunity of bearing a willing and hearty testimony. Learning is seldom 
to be found here in great masses, but is diffused, in a certain degree, through- 
out the whole body of the people; and although we have few or none that 
have gone into the depths of knowledge, we have also few that have not 
skimmed the surface. If we are without many profound scholars, we are 
also free from that mass of ignorance and stupidity which is to be found 
among such a large portion of the populace of England. In acuteness of in- 
tellect, in general intelligence, and in that versatility of genius which ena- 
bles men to accommodate themselves to new situations, and enter readily 
into the details of untried occupations, the people of the United States are 
particularly distinguished. ‘They have also more information, distinct and 
independent of the knowledge necessary to their daily employments, than 
perhaps any other nation. 

Admitting, then, as we do, without hesitation, not for the purpose of 
making a parade of our candour by the acknowledgment of a self-evident 
fact, but to demonstrate that we are at all times ready to acquiesce in the 
truth—admitting that we are inferior to England in learned men, rather than 
in men of original genius, we at the same time feel strongly disposed to doubt, 
whether it is not much more important to the general welfare of mankind 
that they should all partake of a reasonable portion of knowledge, than that 
a few, perhaps half a dozen, should be profound scholars. 

Were the world, indeed, to begin again, and there arise a necessity of 
once more building up systems, or creating, as it were, the sciences anew, 
perhaps the case might be different; but even there it is not learning, but 
venius, that leads the way, and all that learning can do is to collect, com- 
bine, and transmit to posterity, the discoveries of genius, and thus bequeath 
to one race of men the result of ages of experience. 

Though it may subject us to the charge of vandalism, we will venture 
to question, whether professor Porson’s Greck, doctor Parr’s Latin, or sir 
tftumphrey Davy’s fulminating powder, can make amends for the want of 
those common rudiments of education, among a vast portion of their coun- 
irymen, that may be called necessaries of life, any more than the marquis 
if Stafford’s one hundred and sixty thousand a year makes amends to society 
for the poverty of thousands. In the present state of the civilized world, it 
is believed that it would be much more conducive to the happiness of man- 
kind, that all should be able to read and write, than that one should be ca- 


pable of entering into the intricacies of Greek prosody, explain an obscurity 


‘n old Ennius, or blow himself up in a chemical experiment. 

The dearth of celebrated authors in the United States has frequently 
before been attributed to a deficiency of natural or original genius. ‘This 
imputation was at first connected with that of an inferiority in physica or- 
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ganization, both in the men and animals of this country. Because the abo- 
rigines wore no beards, aid the forest produced no eicphants, it was philo- 
sophically concluded upon that nature herself laboured under a sort of 
strange imbecility in this new world, and that being the last of her offspring, 
we stood in the same relation to others, that the little pig called a runt 
usually does to the rest of the litter. The digging up of the mammoth 
bones, and the discovery that this deficicney of beards was occasioned by 
their being pulled out by the roots, put this part of the theory to the rout, 
but the other half still remains to be combated by any one that thinks it 
worth his while. For ourselves, we shall not consider it worth attempting, 
until England can show us, within the same given period of time, a philoso- 
pher superior in original discoveries to Franklin, a painter equal to West, 
or a greater triumph of mechanical genius than that exhibitcd in the steam- 
boat. Perhaps it may be true, as the Quarterly Reviewer aflirms of Frank- 
lin, that these men acquired their knowledge in England, but they certainly 
did not acquire their original genius there, for they were men before they 
left their native country. With regard to steam-boats, we know it has been 
asserted that Mr. Fulton is not the inventor, and that they had been tried in 
Engiand previously to his first successful experiment in America, This new 
world has been the victim of many false pretensions. She lost her name 
through the imposture of a clamorous Florentine, and the glory of Colum- 
bus was for a time obscured by vague pretenders to the honour of his dis- 
covery. It was first asserted that Americus Vespucius preceded him, and 
next, that he became possessed of the secret of a new world, through the 
means of information derived from some obscure pilot. So, also, the French 


chemists endeavoured to deprive doctor Black of the honour of his great 


.chemical discoveries. But truth will prevail. The claim of Columbus, as 


well as of the great Scottish chemist, is now universally acknowledged, as 
we trust will be the case ere long with that of Mr. Fulton. It has been 
asked of those who disputed the pretensions of Mr. Fulton, why these ves- 
sels were not made use of in England, and it was answered, that the rivers 
of Great Britain were not calculated for this mode of navigation. No sooner, 
however, has Mr. Fulton suceceded in his experiment, than these same 
rivers accommodate themselves to circumstances with wonderful docility, 
and steam-boats are put into operation upon them. The inevitable result of 
these fucts is, that the experimentalists of England had never been able to 
construct a boat, capable of navigating by steam advantageously either to 
the public or the inventor, and that, consequently, the utmost they are en- 
titled to claim, is the credit of having dexterously availed themselves of Mr. 
Fulton’s discovery. Ifthe previous application of steam to other uses is to 
deprive that gentleman of the honour of his discovery, then the ingenious 
housewife, who first practised the art of boiling potatoes with steam, is justly 


entitled to the whole credit of originality, and all the rest are mere plagia- 
risfs. 
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These observations are made merely from a wish to vindicate the claims 
of a man who has been the means of conferring on his country many valua- 
ble benefits, and not with any view to parry the clumsy passes of a very indif- 
ferent writer. He who could suppose it was in his power to injure the fame 
of Franklin by bringing to bear against him the hackneyed plagiarism “ that 
one half of his writings was stolen, and the other half not worth reading,” 
must either have been gifted with a more than ordinary share of critical ar- 
rogance, or have calculated most liberally on the stupidity of his readers. 
As a politician, Franklin made hiniself many enemies, and by politicians he 
is variously estimated; but among philosophers and scholars, belonging only 
to the whole world, and free from the strife of petty ambition, as well as 
exempt from party feclings, there is but one opinion. His name is insepera- 
bly connected with an era in philosophical discovery of his own forming; and 
long as the thunder rolls over our heads, or the lightning flashes innocently 
in our eyes, the Jupiter Tonans of our western world will continue to be as- 
sociated with the highest names of both hemispheres. 

It may not, however, be altogether idle to inquire into those peculiari- 
ties in our situation, which have, as we conccive, occasioned the human mind 
in this country to be diverted, in so very uncommon a degree, from what 
may be termed the business of literature. The principal cause heretofore as- 
signed by writers well acquainted with the state of our country, is the fa- 
cility of acquiring wealth and distinction, by a thousand other means less 
laborious and more certain. That this is of powerful and extensive opera- 
tion we are well satisfied, but it appears to us that the want of habits of 
study may be traced to a cause much deeper and more remote. 

Among our adventurous and determined forefathers, who left their na- 
tive climes to battle with the unknown dangers of an unknown world, were 
undoubtedly many learned men, especially clergymen, habituated to study 
and contemplation. But from the moment they set foot in this new world, 
they encountered a series of obstacles that demanded every exertion of mind 
and body to surmount. Their days were consumed in providing against cold 
and famine, or in guarding’ against the fury and the wiles of the jealous In- 
dian. Many years of danger and hardship elapsed, before they could sit 
down quietly, and resume their usual habits of life; and when tiat period 
arrived these habits were lost irrecoverably in the long struggle for exist- 
ence. It is well known how tedious, slow, and lingering is the appreach of 
a people to learning, and in how short a period they relapse into other pur- 
suits. A few years of active and dangerous employment are sufficient for 
the creation of a hardy and warlike race, but generations must pass away, 
and ages of peace elapse, before a people, once drawn from the habits of 
study and contemplation, will probably ever resume them again. An active 
life, and one which associates danger with almost every step, is altogether 
incompatible with the nature and pursuits of the scholar, and it will be found 
that though in a few rare instances a man may retain his acquirements in 
such a situation, his posterity will never succeed to them 
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A close inspection of the history of this country, from its first coloniza- 
tion to the revolution, which threw an everlasting barrier between the Uni- 
ted States and England, will show that at no period whatever were the 
scattered people exempt from an actual state of warfare, either against sa- 
vage men, or savage beasts. The first settler, in addition to his implements 
of labour, was obliged to carry his musket or his rifle, and his employment 
was always a combination of labour with danger. It is easily to be supposed 
that this was no period for learning to flourish, or for the human mind to 
take a direction towards literature, or the arts, except such as were neces- 
sary to subsistence or security. Men now living in the city of New-York can 
recollect the period when the inhabitants were under continual apprehensions 
of Indian hostility. Yet such is the elasticity, and such the capacity, of young 
nations, as well as young children, to recover the effects of adverse acci- 
dents, that the genius of our country rose against the pressure of these ob- 
stacles; literary institutions began to spring up everywhere, and every year 
assumed new consequence, and a taste, at least, for polite literature gradu- 
ally appeared wherever there was personal security. At the commencement 
of those disputes between this country and England, which at once mono- 
polized, as it were, the minds of men, we had many elegant and accom- 
plished scholars. They did not, it is true, write books, for every man was 
not then his own writer, but they had acquired stores of science and infor- 
mation that would have placed them high in any country. 

At this point of time the stormy indications of a revolution appeared in 
the firmament, and drew the attention of the colonists from every other ob- 
ject. The questions which then agitated the minds of men, were such as 
involved considerations of sufficient magnitude to occupy them ail, and to 
combine every energy in the pursuit of one single object. 1t will be per- 
ceived that there is a vast difference, and one materially affecting this in- 
quiry, between a war carried into the territory of an enemy, and one that is 
brought home to ourselves. In one case it is only felt remotely, and is little 
more than a rumour of war; it endangers the personal safety, and interferes 
with the pursuits only of those actually engaged on the side of the invading 
party. But in the other, it comes home to the bosom and business of every 
man; it howls at his door, invades his home, and forces him from his ordi- 
nary occupations to the defence of every object dear to his affections. Vor 
centuries past, though England has been almost continually engaged in hos- 
tilities, her wars, with the exception of the civil commotion which converted 
a very indifferent monarch into an illustrious martyr, have been carried on 
ata distance, and, consequently, did not interfere with the ordinary pursuits 
of 4 time of peace. During a lapse of ages she has scen but one hostile army> 
and in all that time, with the exception just made, the cultivators of litera- 
ture as well as of the soil have remained undisturbed in their occupations. 
But it was otherwise with the people of America. Their wars have hitherto 


been wars for their altars and their hearths, waged, not for foreign conquest, 
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but for defence against savages, or enemies exasperated into a fury that gave 
their incursions the character of an irruption of barbarians. Our struggle 
with England in the revolution, was hand. to hand, foot to foot, and heart 
against heart. Every limb and sinew was strained almost to agony, and 
every vein of the country bled at different times. There was not an assylum 
in all the land where the student could retire to pursue his studies, free from 
the apprehension of danger, or out of hearing of the din of war; and if he 
studied at all, it was, like Archimides, how to defend his home. 

This “ tug of war” lasted seven years; and in seven years, habits that 
have not taken deep root are totally eradicated. Those who are young, adopt 
new ones; and those who are too old tochange, die. During this stormy pe- 
riod another race sprung up, and it is obvious that their pursuits would re- 
ce:ve a direction from the circumstances of the times. The war ended at 
last in the establishment of our independence, but not in the immediate res- 
toration of a state of things favourable to the revival of learning. It was fol- 
lowed by a long and interesting contest with respect to the adoption of a 
constitution, that was to form a bond of union between thirteen separate and 
independent republics. The different local paftialities, the diversity of opi- 
nions prevailing among men equally eminent for talents and virtues, the 
mutual sacrifices necessary to be made, and the difficulty of accommodating 
this opposition of interests and opinions, delayed for a long time the gettle- 
ment of this most important question, which agitated every heart with anxie- 
ty. During this interesting period, it is not to be supposed that the minds 
of that class of men which usually furnishes the materials for scholars, would 
be sufficiently abstracted from the object on which, in their opinion, de- 
pended the good or evil result of their seven years’ labours, to admit of pur- 
suing any studies but such as would qualify them to support their political 
opinions. Accordingly, we find this period fruitful in orators and politicians, 
equal, perhaps, to any of the age; but very few, if any, writers on subjects 
distinct from this great constitutional question. 

Hardly had the minds of men become calm and settled after this 
struggle, when the revolution of France began to draw the eyes, to absorb 
the attention, and excite the passions of mankind in both hemispheres. It 
brought the democratical and monarchical principles into a dreadful contest 
that shook them both, alternately, to their centre; it divided the human race 
into two great parties, and converted the world into a coffve-house for po- 
litical discussions. In its progress, it brought into action, and gave a stimu- 
lus to every turbulent passion of our nature; men, women, and children, 
everywhere whirled about in its vortex; individual and national antipathies 
acquired increasing bitterness; those who might have grown to be scholars 
became only politicians; and those who had already began to emerge from 
the current, fell back into the whirlpool to rise no more; or, if they regained 
the surface, appeared in some new form, like the Virginian rail, which is 
said to go down a bird in autumn, and come up a frog in tlie spring. 
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This rapid sketci of the history of our country may, perhaps, serve te 
account for the few specimens of literature and the fine arts to be found in 
the United States, without resorting to the mortifyimg confession of a want 
of original genius. The peculiar situatioes in which we have been placed 
during the short period of our existence, have drawn the mind continually 
from that calm and quiet self-possession without which few, perhaps we 
might say none, can ever hope to enter into the deep recesses of learning, or 
sport in the fair fields of poetical inspiration. Such pursuits and amuse- 
ments require a mind abstracted from the labours of active life, and free 
from the apprehension of personal danger, as well as the temptations of 
worldly ambition. The allurements of knowledge are gentle, quiet, and un- 
assuming: those of glory, wealth, and pleasure, glittering and obtrusive. It 
is the choice of Hercules; and as tew men have the strength of body, so still 
fewer have the firmness of mind, or the judgment, to make a selection 
equally judicious with that of the hero. The business of a scholar is incom- 
patible with any other excitement than the love of knowledge, and the hope 
of a pure and spotless immortality. To him, a mind undisturbed and free 
to pursue the object of his peculiar contemplation, is indispensably neces- 
sary; and the nation that does not already possess men who have acquired a 
decided vocation to study, must never expect them to be the product of a 
long succession of dangerous labours, fearful apprehensions, and bloody in 
vasions. 

While the people of America were clearing their lands of trees, behind 
which often lurked the watchful Indian to take his deadly aim; or resisting 
the encroachments of savage borderers, or struggling against civilized op- 
pression, we left to England the manutacturing of our books and broad- 
We had 


cloths, because we had other and more indispensable avocations. 
So 


anew world before us; and ina new world men must adopt new habits. 

any avenues to competency lay open to our choice, that necessity at least 
did not compel us to write, and consequently, if we wrote at all, it was 
merely to please ourselves or our friends, rather than with any view to profit or 
fame. These little productions were either published in some obscure cor- 
ner, and forgot, or, what was more often the case, destroyed when they had 
gone the round of the domestic circle. Many of these we remember to have 
seen, that would bear a comparison with any trifles of the kind; but they 
are lost, and the only ground on which the poetical reputation of this coun- 
try rests, in Europe, is the productions of Barlow and Dwight, which are 
assumed as the ne plus ulira of American genius. Whenever an English 
critic assails us in this very vulnerable point, he is sure to lanch one of these 


ponderous missiles at our defenceless heads, that, like the rock of Ajax, 
would make the knees of a very Hector tremble under him. Among the 
great evils of a great and guady book, there is one that, so far as we know, 
has never been admitted into the catalogue, which is, that being such a 
conspicuous object, it becomes a mark for the enemy, like the commander 
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efan army, who, though very often a mighty silly personage, is supposed to 
be of consequence from the splendour of his accoutrements, and is sure to be 
finely peppered whenever he comes in the way. Of the late Mr. Barlow’s 
talents, as a poet, we do not wish to be understood. to give any opinion, but 
must beg leave to observe, that when an author anticipates the public in the 
«lemand for a splendid edition of his book, he erects, not a monument to his 
fame, but to his vanity. As Americans, and zealous for the reputation of 
eur country, we would also protest against doctor Dwight’s works as speci- 
mens of first-rate American poetry. The late William Clifton was, we think, 
infinitely more of a genuine poet than the reverend principal, and so was also 
Robert Treat Paine and Philip Freneau. It is not because a writer collects 
and publishes his works in a book, that he is to be taken as the standard of 
literature in his native country. However incomprehensible it may appear 
to a laureat, certain it is, that some of our writers can afford to publish their 
works at their own expense, and consequently the publication of a great 
book is no indication of its popularity. Bulk, or weight, is no criterion of 
excellence. A man may write four quarto epics, like the laureat, and still 
the people of this rude country, at least, will prefer the precious little speci- 
mens of Campbell and Byron to all the plenteous and exubérant verbiage of 
Mr. Southey. 

We will venture here to observe, that there never was a nation placed 
in circumstances so unfavourable to offginality in literature as the people of 
the United States. We appear on the stage when every sentiment and cha- 
racter has been exhausted by other writers in that very language which is 
common to us all. Accustomed, from our earliest infancy, to English mo- 
dels, we have not acquired sufficient confidence in ourselves to be original, 
even though avenues were open to us. The small portion of writers which 
this country has produced, have, as it was hardly possible they should not, 
undoubtedly imitated those of England, because their minds had become fet- 
tered by the habitual contemplation of English authors, and more especially, 
because our language and manners are the same. That which distinguishes 
the literature of one nation from that of another is not so much a difference 
of thought as of expression, arising from some distinct peculiarity in each 
language. The same thoughts expressed in different languages will each 
possess an air of originality, a peculiar character and grace, which cannot be 
transferred from one to the other, and which demonstrate, that however 
great may be their resemblance, there can be uno plagiarism. The sense of 
either may be translated, but that which constitutes the identity of thought 
is lost. The people of the United States, we therefore conceive, labour un- 
der peculiar difficulties in establishing a distinct and characteristic national 
literature. They may iravent new combinations of events, and new associa- 
tions of ideas, but they must always think, and talk, and write English. 
There will always be something in these productiens so fike whrat we have 
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read before, so much resembling the character of English writing, as to take 
from them a great portion of the charm of originality. 

The few original writers of every country, and their number is every- 
where as one to infinity, are always to be found in that class which is least 
conversant with foreign writers. It is in the nature of man to imitate, and 
it is only where he has no models tbat he will resort to his own conceptions. 
It is then that he follows the bent of his own genius, modified, as genius al- 
ways is, by custom, habit, and education, and becomes the great original of 
a distinct and characteristic national literature. Those who come after him, 
though they may extend, diversify, and polish, are still to be traced up to 
this great model, which lays at the source of all that is truly original, all 
that constitutes the radical difference between the literature of contemporary 


nations. 


We give the following, without making ourselves responsi- 
ble for the correctness of the sentiments, as no mean sample of 


our author’s powers of recrimination and invective: 


Our ancestors knew, and their posterity will never forget, the proofs ot 
natural affection bestowed on them by this “ doting”’ parent, Great Britain. 
She is such a parent as the crocodile, who devours his offspring in the very 
egg, and no doubt weeps while he d@vours them. Like the stern grandsire 
of Perseus, she exposed her offspring on the waves ofthe ocean. She sent 
them naked into the woods to combat unknown dangers. She took no care 
of them in their infancy, and like the twins of the Vestal, they may be said 
to have been cradled on the waves, and suckled by the wolves of the woods. 
Her earliest notice was that of oppression—her first parental cares were 
limited to sharing the fruits of our prosperity—and her last remembrances 
are acts of remorseless vengeance. Such, indeed, was the severity of her 
doting kindness, that, like the sons of Alemzxon, we were brought to pray 
that we might suddenly grow into manhood to punish the oppressor of our 
fathers. Our prayers were granted, and this doting parent was obliged to 
resign a claim to obedience which she had never merited either by her kind- 
ness or protection. What her conduct has since been it is unnecessary to 
say. It will be found in the detail of piracies on the water, man-stealing on 
land, and ina thousand insults and injuries, all growing out of a fantastic 
claim to the dominion of the ocean, founded pretty much like that of Nep- 


tune, upon legendary traditions, and tarpaulin songs. 

What claim, then, has England either to our gratitude or affection? She 
gave us nothing that she could withhold, and the only favour we have to 
acknowledge is the unintentional blessing we derive from the persecutions 
of this doting. parent, which drove our forefathers from their homes, and 
enabled their posterity to enjoy the freedom and plenty of this liberal land. 
Is it, then, a matter of surprise or reproach, that while we acknowledge a 
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pride in our affinity, remembering what England once was, we should have 
lost every trace of those feelings that spring not so much from the mere 
cof¥nexion of blood as from that interchange of good offices which is the 
usual concomitant of such a connexion? 


The conclusion of the author of the pamphlet is at once severe 
and impressive, solemn and just. It will be keenly felt by his la- 
cerated antagonist, unless he be already reduced to a state of in- 
sensibility. 


As well-wishers to the cause of literature, the interests of which are 
universal and independent of national hostility, we cannot help sincerely re- 
gretting, that a critical journal, the professed object of which is to polish, 
purify, and direct, not only the public taste, but the public morals, should 
be thus degraded into a mere common sewer of low-bred abuse and_acrimo- 
nious invective. The last number* of that work, in particular, was so un- 
worthy ofits former reputation, that it has been rumoured the publisher 
in this country applied to one of our own literati to revise it. The insults 
of such indifferent writers are in truth peculiarly grating to our feelings. 
We had borne without shrinking the attacks of Porcupine, Janson, Parkin- 
son, Moore, and the rest; and if we are now wrought up to a sensation of 
peculiar bitterness, it is because we feel ourselves in the predicament of the 
old lion, who submitted without a murmur to the insults of more respectable 
beasts, but was at last roused to indignation by the kick ofan ass. 

The most unreflecting reader will perceive the injury that must inevi- 
tably result from the perversion of these literary tribunals, whose presiding 
judges thus make use of their influence over the public mind, for no other 
purpose than to disseminate prejudices, to forward the local and temporary 
views of party, rather than the eternal and universal interests of truth, and 
like the Daunian dogs who fawned upon their high priest, but barked at ail 
the world beside, had rather libel the whole human race, than lose the. pa- 
tronage of a minister of state. For ourselves, we confidently anticipate the 
decline of this prostituted institution, and that the period is not very remote, 
when the people of America will no longer indulge in that preposterous 
prodigality which pays for the coarsest manufacture of foreign abuse, and 
purchases, with disinterested avidity, the most worthless and worst written 
libels upon themselves and their country. 


With the political part of the pamphlet under our considera- 
tion, Whatever may be our opinion of the acuteness and intelli- 
eence therein displayed, this journal can have no concern. We 
have twice, of late, contrary, as we acknowledge, to our judg- 
ment at the time, gone slightly astray on that subject. Indeed 
fielitics are, at present, so completely interlaced with the senti- 
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ments and feelings of most of the American people, that it has be- 
come difficult for them to speak, write, or think on any topie 
without some reference to them, either direct or collateral. We 
hope, however, that owr transgressions on this score are not be- 
yond the limits of pardon; and we honestly assure our readers 
that our determination is immutable, never again to suffer our- 
selves to be led into a similar error. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REMARKS UPON THE PLEASURES AND PAINS OF THE STUDENT. 


WHOEVER designs to acquire knowledge, must set forward 
in his course with resolution and vigour. He must escape from 
the silken chains of the Syren Idleness——and break away from all 
the entanglements which luxury and guilty pleasure throw around 
ingenious and unsuspecting youth. He must expect to encoun 
ter many vexations and ‘disappointments in the pursuit of his dar- 
ling object, and, after all his best exertions, to find his labours in 
vain, and his strength spent for nought. As he proceeds in his 
career, he will experience the malice of envious competitors—- 
the jealousy of rivals, the calumny of ignorance, and the party 
abuse of literary criticks. He will be obliged, if just to his true 
fame, to resist the torrent of fashionable opinion, and to suffer the 
scorn or neglect of popular caprice. If he be faithful to the stand- 
ard of ancient authority, he must wieid, without hope of succéss, 
the weapons of controversy against the whole “ mob” of modern 
gentlemen who write with ease, and often view with imbecile in- 
dignation the triumph of Scott and Byron—-over Homer, Virgil, 
and Horace. 

The student, after having encountered and subdued all the 
literary hydras that had beset and opposed the progress of his la- 
bours, enters on the busy stage of human action, full of hope and 
animation. Glory, wealth, power——are now to reward his midnight 


lucubrations, and his daily studies. He has not trimmed his lamp 
in vain, nor courted an unkind mistress, when he wooed Science 
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S be- in her sacred shades. Alas—no sooner does he need a patron, 

oo and seck one, in an enlightened and liberal public, than he finds “ 
We in the language of the accomplished Harris, Hf 
be- He: 
ats “ Wealth is by trade, and not by talents gain’d, iy 
J And Fame’s earn’d laurel seldom is obtain’d if 

our- If to the Church he bend his virtuous care, ; 


No earthly gains reward his labours there, 
A stinted salary may his need supply, 
But he must seek his treasures in the sky. 
if to the statesman’s place he dare aspire, a 
And greatness lure him, or ambition fire, 
And think his life, to bless his country spent, 
Will make her grateful or munificent— 

s. Let the mausoleum and the sculptured stone, 


The nation vote and rear to Washington, 


“ Show, that disinterested, patriot zeal, 
And active labours for the public weal, 
all From those they serve, will win but scanty fame, 
nd An airy cenotaph—without a name! 
ty See Hannah .ldams—modest and resign’d, 
ir- With artless manners and replenish’d mind, 
in Whose worth and industry should gain insure, 
in By study blind—by publishing made poor. 
7 If still presumptuous, and with hope eiate, 
- Lendrum will show the daring author’s fate, | 
) A crazy wanderer, destitute, forlorn, f ; 
- The praise he merited, now turn’d to scorn. } 
Le Or is it the employment of the sage E. 
. With Wisdom’s lore to fill the instructive page— : 
¥ Graced with the fairest intellectual light, A: 
. With wit enlivened, and with genius bright— 
. Let him be told of some, with equal skill, 
Who had themselves to pay the printer’s bill, 
; Of classic Minot, rank’d by genius high, ' 
Whose pleasing history few consent to buy— | 
; While e’en Menander quits the realms of wit, hs 
And condescends to filla simple writ— ¥ 
The eagle thus, that o’er Olympus soars, na 


Where gods once feasted on ambrosial stores, 
Finds on the top mere barrenness prevail, 
And for his food, descends into the vale” 
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Such are some of the fains of the student. Too often does 
he live poor and neglected, persecuted and afflicted, and end the 
sad evening of a stormy life in a dishonourable grave. 


** Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep, where F'ame’s proud temple shines afar? 
Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star; 
Check’d by the scoff of Pride, by Envy’s frown, 
And Poverty’s unconquerable bar, 
In life’s low vale remote has pined alone, 
Then dropped into the grave, unpity’d and unknown.” 


In every country, age, and profession, too many are the in- 
stances where true merit and exalted genius, where men of the 
noblest qualities that ever graced the mind or decorated the heart, 
have “ pined in the low vale of obscurity,’ neglected and despi- 
sed, exposed to all the sufferings of poverty and misery; or by 
endeavouring to rise against fortune, have met the “ frowns of en- 
vy, scoffs of pride;’’ while ignorance and vice, by the captivating 
power of wealth, the boldness of impudence, the cringing adula- 
tion of flattery, and the base machinations of deceit, have stepped 
with confidence upon the throne of eminence, and heard the notes 
of popular applause reverberate from mouth to mouth, or borne 
on wings of fame to distant regions of the earth. 

Diffidence and modesty, the truest characteristics and fairest 
ornaments of literary and intrinsic worth, throw a veil of obscuri- 
ty over humble merit, which few have the inclination to remove or 
generosity to explore. Should the most brilliant flashes of genius 
break through the shadows of their obscurity, they may attract mo- 
mentary attention, allure the smile of approbation, or draw the 
lingering praise of admiration; but unaided by confidence, to as- 
sert their claims to esteem, and wear the garb of dignity, the ap- 
pearance of self-importance, their abilities and their virtues soon 
slumber in the oblivious bosom of time; till the voice of envy is 
hushed in death, the pomp of pride is humbled in the dust, flat- 
tery out-flattered, and deceit deceived: till the clarion of disinter- 
ested posterity shall awake their actions from the tomb of neglect, 
to live eternal monuments of goodness, glorious examples of wis- 


dom, and brightest ornaments of humanity. Though this may be 
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the fate of many a noble soul, cannot the justice, goodness of that 
age be impeached, whose cruel disregard and ungencrous treat- 
ment to their worth, heaped misery in their paths, and laid them 
in the grave “ unpitied and unknown?” No sigh of friendship to 
whisper to the grateful ear of attention the value of their lives; 
no tear of philanthropy to embalm their precious memory. Wild 
flowers may deck the burial, earth and night may shed their tears 


upon the cold turf, the earliest smile of morn may visit their abode, 








‘“ and many an evening sun shine sweetly on their graves.’’ The 
moon’s pale rays, with melancholy look, may slumber on their 
bed; the little warblers of the grove may chirp some plaintive 
strain; the gentle spirit of the breeze may hover o’er and kiss the 
flowers that drooping hang around, or mount on pensive wing and 
breathe their mournful tale to milder skies. 

The stranger may pass by-and casta gentle look upon the 
spot that encloses a heart once fraught with every noble virtue, 
with all the finer feelings of humanity; expanded with every ex- 
cellence, and adorned with every grace—-now cold; an eye that 
shone with heavenly lustre—now dim; a check on which the smiles 
of goodness played—now pale; a mouth from which proceeded 
words of purity and truth—now closed; and if the tongue of 
chance has whispered in his ear the merits of their lives, a sigh 
may swell his gentrous breast~a feeling sigh, whose thrilling 


notes will softly murmur to the guardian spirit of their graves, 


“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 


And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Though scenes like these will linger after death—though 
the praises of posterity may immortalize their names, yet every 
friend to moral excellence and to mental worth must mourn their 
fortune, observe the features of human nature, and draw this sad 
though just conclusion—the expressions they impart, though 
sometimes liberal, benevolent, tender, pure, open, and sincere, are 
oftener stamped with images of self-love, shaded by the frowns 
of pride; dagk with envy, and mysterious with deceit. While 
reason and nature, with united voice, in all the strength of harmo- 
ny and love, proclaim aloud the truths that none in secret, in their 


calm and solitary moments, dare denv— 
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**For none speak false where there is none to hear;” 


when they proclaim, “ There is another and a better world, 
and in that world the virtuous will be happy;” while there is a 
mind in which these truths are felt, or a heart whose current they 
warm, whose sensibilities they awaken, though dark are the clouds 
of affliction that overshadow, tempestuous the storms of adversi- 
ty, which disturb the dreary days of those whose glorious quali- 


ties deserved esteem, but met neglect, the rays of sweetest con- 


sulation shall glimmer through the gloom, and wake the slumber- 
ing passions of the mind to that bliss, which flows from the de- 
lightful hope of future life, where conscious virtue smiles serene, 
where riches have no power, pride no prerogative; where envy 
has no frown, hypocrisy no snare, malevolence no tongue; where 
subjects are equal with their kings, servants with their masters, 
and the poor beggar, who here implored one morsel from the 
stores that never could be consumed, with him whose sordid soul 
denied the lowly prayer. 

But it is time to reverse the picture—to exhibit its bright and 
pleasing side, and consider only the Aleasures of the student. In the 
first place, however, it may not be improper, to make a few obser- 
vations in defence of the patronage of American Genius, that jus- 
tice may be rendered, as weil as censure, where it is due. 

That genius must appear, before it can be patronized, is a 
position which no one will deny. Without proper objects of be- 
neficence, there can be no benefactors. Without Virgil and Ho- 
race, what occasion for a Mecenas? A disposition to cherish, can 
never originate intellectual powers, nor give them a direction 
that nature had not designed. But, cannot the best capacities be 
chilled by indifference, or oppressed by opposition?—doubtless. 
But genius has that persevering, overcoming power, which con- 
verts indifference into favour, and opposition into patronage. 
Sometimes however, this happens before its career is terminated 
——and sometimes it is awarded by the justice of another genera- 
tion. Aware of the envy and sluggishness of contemporaries, one 
of the brightest wits of the last century dedicated *his works to 
posterity. But this reluctance to commend and reward has neither 
checked the imagination of poets, nor prevented the discoveries 
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of philosophers. Milton did not believe himself a dunce, because 
his contemporaries were not refined enough to relish his Paradise 
Lost. True genius, will in general, discover itself, without being 
drawn into light by the force of patronage. Where there is one 
flower born to blush unseen, there are thousands that attract and 
eharm the eyes of mankind. The concealment of talents, is al- 
ways imputable to the possessor; the veil may easily be drawn 
aside, and the treasure disclosed. The effulgence of Butler’s ge- 
nius dispelled the darkness of poverty, and its warmth overcame 
the coldness of neglect. The illustrious Johnson, so far from being 
checked in his undertakings by indigence, was rather stimulated; 
and had he been obliged to beg for subsistence, would, neverthe- 
less, have bequeathed an immensely rich legacy to posterity. 
Burns, notwithstanding his limited reading and inlormation, rose 
to the first place among the bards of Scouand, and Gifford, though 
deprived of almost every mean of improvement, had invention 
and perseverance enough to engrave his mathematical calcula- 
tions and juvenile verses on sole-leather, which was unfit for his 
master’s last. It is unnecessary to multiply examples of the pro- 
gress of genius unprotected and unrewarded. Even disappoint- 
ment and calamity, instead of concealing genius, lead her from 
retirement. Genius fs independent, active, and persevering; 
neither perishing with indigence, nor decaying by neglect, ner 
yielding to opposition. Jt will discover itself in the peasant as 
well as inthe prince—with reward or without—aided by applause 
or opposed by censure. 

Among students, we often discover some, whom the world 
denominates idlers, because they seem to float carelessly down 
the stream of time. But there is a marked distinction between 
stagnation and strenuous idleness. This is a discrimination, rarely, 
I believe, made by mankind, who, observing a character that does 
not pursue some one object, gravely argue that he never can pos- 
sess “land and beeves.” Men, studious of laborious ease, not 
slothful—happy to deceive time, not waste it, form a class nume- 
rous and respectable. ‘To rank these loiterers with those who 
doze life away, is like comparing the noiseless current of a run- 
ning brook, to the green mantle of the stagnant pool. We may 
be stupidly busy, and vivaciously idle. They, whe with pack- 
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horse constancy keep the road, will reach the inn at night, but he, 
who leaps the hedge, and ascends the mountain, is alone qualified 
to describe the beauties of nature and art peculiar to the country. 

A poetic enthusiast may read and relish thé bards. Perusing 
Pope’s Hemer, every poetical energy will be roused and in action. 
But if he cannot rival the description of the shield of Achilles, 
or the retreat of Ajax, he will renounce Parnassus forever. ‘Though 
he can describe accurately in the ode, or stink poignantly in the 
epigram, yet failing in the efic, the Muses droop and sink from 
his despairing view, and poetry is condemned as an “ elaborate 
waste of time.”’ 

A law student pores ever Littleton on Tenures, confident that 
his decisions will be venerated by future jurists. He looks forward 
to the day, when his character, arisen to the sublimity of Jay’s, 
shall be equally venerated. He even anticipates the time with rap- 
ture, when, like Parsons, retiring from the honourable labours and 
cases of a chief justice’s chair, he shall carry intd his grave the 
gratitude and love of a nation emulative of his virtues, and eleva- 
ted by his fame. On some unlucky day, when the eye of this 
student is “impurged with euphrasy and rue,” and cannot measure 
the difference of a brace of quibbles, or discern a subtile distinc- 
tion in Coke, he throws down his folio—goes sorrowing to rest, 
and you may hear him muttering ‘in dreams “ hopeless study 
hedged with thorns” —Gothic-letter difference between Plowden 
and Pope! 

Having, I fondly flatter myself, removed one cause of a stu- 
dent’s fear, I would assure him, that the complaints which are ut- 
tered against public taste and justice proceed eftener from un- 
qualified candidates, than from real merit. 

Amone: the most valuable and exalted of a student’s pleasures, 
TI would place a generous love, and ardent pursuit of fame. Con- 
nected with this, is an expanded benevolence for his contempora- 
ries, and for posterity. He expects honour and applause as the 
rewards of his toils, and can he be cold to the interests, the hap- 
piness, the glory of those from whose hands he is to receive these 
bright and lasting remunerations. In the consciousness that there 
is no sordidness in his views, and that he may confer honour on 
his age and nation, he feels a noble independence of spirit, and 
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while he is ambitious of a name that shall extend in glory to the 
latest period of time, he exults in the idea of his own claim to 
gratitude, for studies and labours that are in return to prove wide- 
ly beneficial and ornamental to mankind. He expands his’ exist- 
ence into future years, and becomes a member of generations yet 
unborn. As Newton, Bacon, Locke, and other worthies of elaps- 
ed ages live with us; so he will in centuries far distant, be known, 
admired, and venerated as a benefactor to the world. This source 
of pleasure is so noble, so vast, that it seems to absorb the re- 
membrance of every other. But other sources there are, and 
they are to the generous mind most precious. 

There is great pleasure in the consciousness of performing 
duty. The intellectual faculties of man, were given to him in a 
simple, imperfect, feeble state. To strengthen, enlarge, and re- 
fine them, was made his business, and the consequent duty is the 
most imperioussthat his Creator in his wisdom has imposed. As 
he proceeds in the diligent and faithful discharge of this duty, his 
pleasures keep pace with his improvement; for every new acqui- 
sition of knowledge, is a new source of felicity. As in rising from 
a vale, and gradually ascending an eminence, the horizon is con- 
tinually expanding, and objects unseen before, are successively 
opening on the view, until the eye is charmed with the varied 
beauties that we behold from the lofty summit; so in the progress 
of the mind from the imbecile state of infancy, through the stages 
of youth, manhood and to maturity, every moment presents some 
interesting innovation, and discovers some new subject to excite 
our admiration—to instruct or delight. He must be a careless 
and uninterested observer of nature, who can survey her endless 
varieties without emotions of the most pleasing kind. To the stu- 
dent, she is a constant source of knowledge, and of novelty—for 
no discovery can be made that does not lead to some connexions 
or dependencies. Nothing is barren, solitary or unfruitful. The 
student’s eye, though ever feasted, is never sated. 

It is sometimes a source of misfortune to a student, that the 
horizon of science does not widen with the rapidity he had expec- 
ted from its first appearance. In fact, genius is prone to be san- 
guine in every project. The philosopher who attracts notice by 
the ingenuity of his speculations, or the usefulness of his disco- 
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veries, has often reiieved the painfuiness of thought, by mixing ye 
anticipations of future celebrity, with his early meditations. The in 
orator of established reputation, has viewed from a distance, the st 
envied height on which he stands; often in his study, while submit- th 
ting to the discipline of preparation, has his heart been swelled by q 
fancied plaudits, and his ear caught the sound of bursting accla- 3) 
mations. Such however, is the abstruseness of some subjects, th 
and the labour of others, that few can pursue a literary path with- th 
out encountering some obstacle. But shall a pebble check his c 
bold and impetuous carecr? Shall one formed to explore new ave- C 

nues to knowledge and to reach their termination, abandon his de- 
sign because it is not instantly accomplished? He should remem- k 
ber that in n 
“Great attempts ‘tis glorious even to fail.” , 
. 

Though he may have stumbled “ seventy times and seven,”’ 
let him rise and persevere. The scholar, like the merchant, should ‘ 
exuit at petty gains. “ Festina lente’—go on gently—gradual , 
accumulations, will, in time, form a valuable capital. Though 
from his lofty conceptions of excellence, he may infer, that medi- ’ 


ocrity is not to be tolerated, he should reflect, that if his deduc- 
tion were tolerated, the lamp of knowledge would expire. Such 
is the progressive state of the human mind, that, like Rome, from 
small beginnings, it gradually arises to glory, exercises boundless 


dominion, and challenges the admiration of mankind. C.C. 


THOUGHTS OF A HERMIT.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON BEAUTY. 


7 In the infinite variety of objects, which impart pleasure 
through the organs of vision, and in the great diversity of the sen- 
sations themselves, abundant materials have been found for very 
different theories of beauty. 

The first speculators on this curious subject, naturally turn- 
ed their attention to the objects which commonly produce the 
sensation of beauty, and by analysing the properties of these ob- 
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jects, have supposed it to consist in certain forms and proportions, 
in particular colours or combinations of colour, in smoothness, 
smallness, and the like: whilst others, perceiving that much of 
the pleasure derived frém visual beauty arose from the subse- 
quent operations of the mind, rather than the direct impressions 
on the sense—from perceptions of the mind’s eye, rather than of 
the eye itself—have, in forming their theories, chiefly regarded 
the sensations themselves; and some have even gone so far as to 
exclude the visible properties of matter from all direct agency in 
creating the sensation of beauty. 

This hypothesis, so repugnant to the common sense of man- 
kind and to almost all the disquisitions-on beauty, having been 
maintained in the very elegant and ingenioys treatise of Mr. Ali- 
son, and, having lately received the support of his able reviewer, 
seems to deserve an attentive consideration. 

The distinguished critic to whom I allude, thus states the 
theory he supports: “ that the emotions which we experience from 
the contemplation of sublimity or beauty, are not produced by any 
physical or intrinsic quality in the objects which we contemplate; 
but by the recollection or conception of other objects, which are 
associated in our imaginations with those before us, and conse- 
quently suggested by their appearance, and which are interesting 
or affecting, on the common and familiar principle of being the 
natural objects of love, or of pity, or of fear, or veneration, or some 
other common and lively sensation of the mind.” 

In opposition to this theory, it will be here contended that the 
eye is susceptible of a direct organic pleasure as well as the other 
senses, which is sometimes heightened, sometimes diminished, 
and sometimes entirely effaced by the associations of ideas raised 
by visible objects; that this pleasure is greatly increased by culti- 
vation, and constitutes a large portion of the gratification afforded 
by visual beauty. 

It is not meant to deny, that most objects which have beau- 
ty, and all which have it in the highest degree, derive much of 
their power from the agreeable trains of thought they excite. 
The eye stands distinguished from all the other senses by its com- 


prehension, and by the variety and distinctness of its perceptions. 
It scans the forms of bodies, their magnitude and motions in their 
infinite diversity, contemplates their various colours in all their 
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degrees of intensity and brightness—measures their dimensions— 
counts their numbers—perceives their distances from itself, and 
from. each other.—It even interprets the passions, the feclings, 
and character of animated beings—and all this too, without remis- 
sion or fatigue, without mistake or confusion. It thus being the 
vehicle of such a variety of perceptions it is proportionally apt to 
excite those connected chains of thought, which the mind has the 
faculty of linking together, and which must ever be chiefly em- 
ployed about the great objects of sensibility, the happiness of our- 
selves or our species. Hence it is, that visible objects so often 
awaken agreeable recollections, raise up cheering anticipations, 
and in so many thousand ways touch the chords of our sympathy 
or self-love. These pleasures of the memory or the imagination 

mingling in their endless diversity with those produced by the 

immediate impression, which visible objects make on the organs 

of sight, it is often difficult to separate them, and to say how much 

of the beauty we perceive and admire is original and instinctive, 
and how much is secondary and accidental. But, however, dis- 
guised the organic pleasures of the eye may be, by reason of this 
combination, their existence may yet be distinctly seen, and seems 

susceptible of the clearest and most satisfactory proof. 

The physical beauty of visible objects appears to consist, first, 
In their power of reflecting soft light: secondly, In certain co- 
lours: thirdly, In particular outlines and forms; and, fourthly, In 
the variety produced by a mixture of shade with light, or by 
combinations of different colours, or of different forms. 

First. The sensation derived from reflected light, may be 
deemed the first and most natural pleasure of the eye. At the 
earliest dawn of perception, infants instinctively turn their eyes 
towards the light. The flame of a candle never fails to attract 
their attention, and to be an object of pleasure. They even at- 
tempt to grasp it, until experience teaches them that what is so 
pleasing to the eye is painful to the touch. As their faculties 
develop they receive grafification from the inferior brilliancy of 
metals, of porcelain and glass. 

The agreeableness of reflected light, thus early manifested 
continues with us through life. It is this which polishes the me- 
tals and marble, varnishes leather and wood, and gives a gloss to 
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so many of the productions of art. What but this occasions the 
extraordinary value of the diamond! It is not the scarcity alone, 
for there are other fossils more rare, that are comparatively but 
little prized. It is not its utility, for its chief use, except as an 
ornament is to subdue its own hardness. Itis then its quality of 
permanently reflecting a more vivid light than any other body, 
which has created the demand for this beautiful gem, and its 
scarcity diminishing the supply, the price is proportionally great. 
{tis in this way that rubies, emeralds, pearls, and other precious 
stones are sought with such avidity by civilized nations, and the 
glass beads which imitate them, by the less discriminating sava- 
ges. Cut glass which is also much admired owes its beauty to 
this quality of reflecting light. Some, however, may be dispos- 
ed to ascribe the beauty of this material to our ideas of the skill 
of the artist who formed it, or of its costliness, or of the opulence 
of the proprietor, but greater labour and cost might be expended 
ona vase of iron or even of wood, that would certainly be less pleas- 
ing to the eye; nor do most of those who admire the sparkling beau- 
ty of polished glass know the difficulty of fabricating it, or ever 
spend a casual thought upon the subject. But the icicles which 
hang from every tree and shrub in a sleet—the stalactites which 
adorn all calcareous caverns—the salt mines of Hungary and Po- 
land—the celebrated palace of ice in Russia, have all been es- 
teemed extremely beautiful, and they agree in nothing but in 
their brilliant and diversified reflections of light. The beauty 
which Mr. Burke refers to smoothness seems to be nothing more 
than this power of reflecting light. Let us take any common in- 
strument of iron and we shall find that it pleases the eye in pro- 
portion to its brightness; let it receive the utmost polish of which 
it is susceptible and it rivals the diamond in beauty. To Ulus- 
trate the beauty of reflected light, examples have been selected 
of those objects, whose agreeableness seemed least capable of 
being referred to associations, but it is this same quality ofbright- 
ness which constitutes most of the beauty of gilding, of silks, of 
the polish we put on many articles of our household furniture, 
and which first stamped a superior value on the precious metals 


themselves. 
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It is vain to say that the beauty of lustre.excites no emotion, 
and that it produces a childish and evanescent pleasure. This 
sensation has as much dignity and nearly the same force as most 
of the gratifications of sense. In fact none of our sensual plea- 
sures mount up to a passion except one. We hear harmonious 
music—we inhale the delicious perfume of the rose or the violet 
—we are warmed by the sunshine in the spring, or refreshed by 
cool breezes in summer—we even partake of a favourite dish, or 
taste the best flavoured wines, precisely as we view the reflections 
from our mirrors, our plate or polished steel or marble, without 
any ecstatic rapture, but with a perceptible positive pleasure, 
which is more or less lively according to our individual sensibi- 
lity. 
The reader must be again reminded that it is not meant to 
be denied, that the pleasure we derive from beholding brilliant 
objects is commonly augmented by the ideas they suggest. Itis 
plain, for example, that the eye would not receive the same gra- 
tification on seeing the glittermg fragments of a cut glass bow] 
or chandelier, as when they composed an utensil that was subser- 
vien: to the convenience and ostentation of the proprietors, yet the 
degree of reflected light would be precisely the same. But here 
the agreeable idea of conventence which had enhanced the plea- 
sure afforded by the object in its perfect form, would be taken 
away, and the disagreeable ones of loss and destruction would be 
substituted. The mind of the observer would consequently be 
too much occupied with comparing its present with its former 
state, and feel too much regret at the change to attend to the im- 
pressions on the sense.—Besides in the case supposed, the advan- 
tage of form, to which such ornaments also owe a part of their 
beauty, would also be taken away. 

It may be objected that, if brilliant light constituted the chief 
beauty of diamonds, cut-glass, stalactites and the like, every com- 
mon fire ought to be esteemed equally beautiful. It excels in 
brightness, as it emits light, and has the advantage of agreeable 
colour, as well as of undulating motion. ‘To this objection there 
are two answers. The one is that reflected light is more grate- 
ful to the eye than emitted light. We prefer the mild radiance 
of the moon to the dazzling effulgence of the sun, whose great- 
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est splendor indeed, is even painful. But perhaps the principal 
answer to the objection is, that flame is a much more common 
object than the reflecting substances that have been mentioned. 
Now every impression becomes weaker, as it is oftener repeated; 
and there is no species of beauty to which we do not become in- 
sensible when it has long been familiar. The most picturesque 
landscape, the most highly decorated house, and what is far be- 
yond these, the loveliest female form, have scarcely any beauty to 
the daily observer, or if it be noticed, it is a calm perception of 
the mind, unaccompanied with any emotion of pleasure. If flame 
were not one of the most familiar objects to our eyes—of daily 
and hourly recurrence in our hearths—in the sun—in our can- 
dles, and lamps—it is probable it would be ranked among the 
most pleasing of those objects which are not susceptible of the 
The pleasure with which we behold fireworks, 





~_--— 


beauty of form. 
and the acknowledged beauty of illuminations and transparencies, 
owe much of their effect to their brilliancy. 

Secondly. The next most copious source of organic delight 
to the eye, is to be found in colours. Of these the prismatic co- 
The eyes of children are soon at- 
The rain-bow is 


lours are the most pleasing. 
tracted and delighted by clear and lively hues. 
a beautiful object from the moment it is first beheld. Birds, 
flowers, butterflies, marine shells are universally thought beauti- 
ful, and their beauty is in proportion to the vividness and variety 
of their tints. Every mixture of black renders a colour less pleas- 
ing to our organs of vision, though from particular associations, 
such colours may occasionally be preferred. Thus brown or drab 
cloths or silks may, from the influence of fashion, or from the 
very circumstance of seeming less to solicit admiration, be thought. 
more pleasing than any of the primitive colours. 

Mr. Burke seems to consider that strong colours are not so 
agreeable to the eye as those which are faint and delicat:; but if 
we consult the tastes of children and savages, in whom natural 
instinct is least likely to be biassed, we may be disposed to ques- 
tion this position. Vivid and intense colours are always more 
pleasing to these than the more delicate shades; and red, the most 
vivid of all, appears to be that which excites their organs of vi- 
The Indians of this continent 


Sion with the liveliest pleasure. 
VOL. VY. v 
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show a marked preference for it, and have discovered the art 
of giving their favourite hue to hair, quills, and other substances 
as impenetrable to ordinary dyes. The same predilection was 
observed among the natives of the Sandwich Islands, whose fea- 
ther cloaks and caps were principally red. There is something 
peculiarly stimulating to the organs in this tint. It is used in 
Spain, to irritate and provoke the bull at their tournaments, and 
it often has the same effect on other animals. It probably owes 
this quality as well as its superior beauty to the larger size which 
its rays possess, according to the theory of optics. That this co- 
lour is also generally pleasing in civilized nations, appears from 
the general predilection shown for red morocco leather—for 
coral—for the stone called cornelian—and from the high price 
given for cochineal, which possesses no one valuable property, 
except that of dying a brilliant scarlet. 

But it is said by those who refer all visual pleasure to the 
association of ideas, that, “ bright and soft green is beautiful, be- 
cause it is the livery of the spring; and soft and bright blue, be- 
cause we see it in the summer sky; and pink, and vermilion, be- 
cause they blush on the cheeks of innocence.” Now it would be 
as consistent with the rules of fair reasoning to say that red is 
seen on the human cheek because it is naturally pleasing—that 
the great architect and painter of the universe has made the vault 
of heaven blue, because it is an agreeable colour; and the trees 
and fields green for the same reason. But the argument admits 
of a more satisfactory refutation. The red on the cheek, for ex- 
ample, does not always convey a pleasing impression. It is as 
often the indication of anger, of pride, or of conscious error, as it 
is of modesty. Nor is it the undeviating sign of health: it glows 
with more brilliancy in the face of an inveterate sot than it is ever 
seen in the natural complexion. Besides, most of the savages by 
whom this colour is particularly admired, never see the cheeks 
or the lips of a brighter hue than a muddy brown. If then, red 
is found to be pleasing to those who have seen it mark the cheeks 
of detected guilt, of odious rage, or habitual intoxication, more 
often than those of virtue and innocence; and if the same pre- 
ference is given in Africa, (as is believed to be the case) where 
the blushes of modesty are not visible, and health wears the sa- 
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ble hue of night and not the tints of the rose, the only solution te 
be given for this universal taste is that it results from an original 
law of our organization, stamped on us by the great Author of all 
things, who, when he ordere: that matter should cohere with mat- 
ter—that fire should melt wax and harden clay—that animals 
should generate others in their likeness, also ordained that cer- 
tain figures, colours and motions should please the human eye. 
An argument however is raised against the intrinsic beauty 
of colours from the indisputable fact, that there is no colour which 
would be beautiful every where; and it is triumphantly remarked 
that, “ vermilion would not be beautiful on the grass—nor green 
on the cheek—nor blue on either.” That neither blue nor green 
would please when seen on the human cheeks, would be owing 
to these colours conveying the ideas of disease or deformity, 
which impressions are much more disagreeable than any sensa- 
tions from colour can be agreeable. But it is not equally true 
that red would not be agreeable in the heavens, or red and blue 
on the grass. The variegated clouds of a setting sun, and the 
Aurora Borealis show that their brilliant tints always communi- 
cate the same delight to the organs of vision, when the natural 
effect is not disturbed or counteracted by some associated train of 
thought. And the beautiful red or blue fowellwhich enamel 
the fields, and which are at least as beautiful as the green which 
surrounds them, further illustrate the same position. | 
What indeed, but the superior beauty of colour makes the 
peacock, the red-bird, and the male of most birds handsomer than 
the females of their several specics? It is this which causes the 
chief difference between many of our costliest fabrics of wool, of 
silk, or of cotton. If we hold up a piece of coloured ribband to a 
child, its eager delight will speak in language not to be mistaken; 
the nature of its sensations, and its pleasure will be in proportion 
to the intensity and brilliancy of the tints; though in this instance 
the beauty of colour is heightened by reflected light, since silken 
fabrics have a lustre which can be given to no other product of 
the loom. It is the pleasure imparted by colour which paints our 
houses, variegates our carpets, stains ivory and wood, and ran- 
sacks the three kingdoms of nature in search of vivid and lasting 


dyes. 
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But the physicai power of iight and colours to excite sensa- 
tions of the liveliest pleasure, is rendered indisputable by the ex- 
periment which was made“by Chesselden the celebrated surgeon, 
on a boy of thirteen years of age, whom he couched for a cataract. 
and who had been blind from his birth. After this youth began 
to have the proper use of his new sense, “ he was transported be- 
yond measure: he declared that every new object afforded a fresh 
delight; and that the pleasure he felt exceeded the powers of ex- 
pression.” Objects of a regular figure, and having plain surfa- 
ces, were most agreeable to him, even before he was capable of 
judging of their form. The greater quantity of soft light which 
plain surfaces reflect, was probably the cause of the livelier plea- 
sure they afforded him. When he first perceived a black object, 
it gave him great uneasiness. There is a similar example of a 
young man, who first received his sight at the age of twenty, 
which is resorded in the Tatler, No. fifty-five, and is supposed to 
be authentic: “ When the patient first received the dawn of 


light, there appeared such an ecstacy in his action, that he seem-~ 


ed ready to swoon away in the surprise of joy and wonder.” Af- 
ter a very pathetic scene with his surrounding friends, he ex- 
claimed, “* What has been done tome? Whither am I carried? Is 
all this about fe. the thing I have heard so often of? Is this the 
licht? Is this seeing? Were you always thus hafpfry, when you said 
you were glad to see each other.’’ 

Though by much the greater part of the delight experienc- 
ed by these young persons may be ascribed to the novelty of their 
sensations, and the extraordinary sensibility of their organs, yet 
the facts incontrovertibly prove how great a sum of pleasure may 
be transmitted through the eye, before the influence of light and 
colours is weakened by becoming common and familiar: and af- 
ter making large deductions for this effect, it is rational to infer 
that much of it still remains, and that whenever objects are ex- 
hibited to our eyes in the !css familiar modes of vivid colouring, 
and soft brilliant light, we experience a temperate degree of the 
same pleasure, which in fresher and more delicate organs amount- 
ed to the liveliest rapture. 
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Thirdly. As to beauty of form, This part of the subject 
having already been more fully discussed in a former number,* 
will be but lightly touched on now. Regular curves, waving, 
te straight, and parallel lines give pleasure to the organs of vision 
‘ by a law of our nature © This agreeable quality, however, exists 

only in the outline: for though certain variations of surface, such as 
" spherical, cylindrical, and other regular cavities and convexities 
are very pleasing to the eye, and constitute a large part of what 
is commonly termed the beauty of form, they produce this effect, 
f as every painter knows, by their gently varying gradations of light 
and shade, and it is therefore more strictly a beauty of light than 
of form, and belongs to the fourth class of agreeable objects of 


vision. 





' It is the beauty of form which leads us to prefer a circle or 
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an oval to a triangle or a more irregular figure, a straight line to 
, one that is crooked, and an undulating line to one that is straight. 
, To the same source may alsb be referred the pleasure we receive 
from regularity of position, independent of the accompanying ideas _& 
of skill, convenience and the like agreeable qualities. The plea- ; 
sure afforded by regular position and parallel lines, seems to cor- ai 
respond to that which the ear receives from a repetition of the 
same *sounds in rhyming and alliteration, and of the same notes in p 
military music. It is also the beauty of form which was so pleas- | 
ing in the vases and other utensils found in Herculaneum, and Wins f 
which we so much admire in the successful copies of wedz- ia 
wood. It is this which directs a large part of the operations of ad 
the architect, the house-carpenter, the cabinet-maker, the glass * 
blower, the potter, and in short of every artificer of wood, metal, or i é 
stone; and which guides the fingers of the female in drawing pat- | 
terns for her needle work: and though our pleasure derived from 

ihese several productions of ingenuity and taste is commonly of a 

very complex sort, and isin a great measure owing to their conveni- 


* On architecture. The proposition herein maintained, that certain 
visible properties of bodies have an intrinsic beauty, came properly into 


consideration in discussing the rationale of the authority, exercised by Gre- 
cian architecture over modern taste; but the subject, thus extended tc 
every species of visual beauty, being found to occupy teo much space for i 
a collateral question, its investigation was reserved for a separate essay. 
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ence, the skill of the artist, to their successful imitation of agree- 
able, natural objects, and to a multitude of other associations, yet 
figures the.most fantastic are occasionally among the most pleas- 
ing, and a very marked difference is often perceptible between the 
beauty of two objects which differ in nothing but in form. 

It is still, however, insisted that flowing and undulating lines 
are beautiful because they “ suggest ideas of ease, pliability and 
elegance.” It is true, that in endeavouring to describe the qua- 
lities of objects which affect us, we often from the poverty of lan- 
guage, borrow terms expressive of other ideas, to which those 
we would convey bear some sort of resemblance; thus we say 
that a curve is graceful, easy, or’ waving, because it reminds us 
of the motions to which these terms apply: but we might with as 
much propriety say, (as some theorists have said) that such mo- 
tions please by being in agreeable curves, as that the curves please 
because they are those in which agreeable motions are made. 
The fact is, that neither the motions nor the curves please by their 
resemblance to the others, but fer se. On this question the dis- 
putants can only appeal to the unsophisticated experience of 
others; and they can say whether in viewing a circle, an oval, the 
grooves and swells of a Grecian column, or the anomalous figures 
of the tambour needle they ever think of human pliability and 
ease; or if they do, whether the impression of pleasure does not 
precede these fanciful analogies. | 

Fourthly. There is a beauty arising from variety in the pre- 
ceding properties of visible objects, which may be considered as 
a distinct species because it is greater than that which the com- 
ponent parts singly produce. Of this description is the beauty 
of a globe, or a column, which differ from plain surfaces only by 
their partial reflection of a stronger light, and their gradually 
deepening shades. Thus some colours appear to harmonize to- 
gether, somewhat like the concords in music: and a mixture of 
straight lines with curves is more agreeable than an unvarying 
compound of either. 

There seems to be two very different species of agreeable 
variety in visible objects. Some please us by strong and sudden 
eontrasts, as cut glass, whieh consists of parts alternately lumin- 
ous and opaque, straight lines intermingled with curves—inlaid 
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and mosaic work—chased plate, and the like: whilst other objects 
are agreeable to the eye by their gentle and almost impercepti- 
ble variations. Of this species is the beauty of all convex forms, 
of the most admired wood, of tortoiseshell, of variegated clouds, 
and of every agreeable object which has a cloud like appearanee. 

If the preceding principles of visual beauty be tested by 
those objects which are generally esteemed beautiful, it will be 
found that they owe their power of pleasing the eye to one or 
more of the constituent qualities that have been mentioned. 

The rose has always been a flower of great beauty. Its co- 
lours of yellow, pink and green, which are separately grateful to 
the eye, and which moreover, harmonize very well together. Its 
circular yet undulating outline—its hemispherical form—the va- 
riety of colour and figure afforded by its buds, thorns, leaves, 
stalks, calyx and petals—-all contribute to recon:mend it. But if 
we perceive nothing in these tints and forms superior to what 
many other flowers possess, (for they are generally objects of 
beauty) we may ascribe our extraordinary admiration to the addi- 
tional pleasure arising from the perception or the recollection of 





its exquisite fragrance: for 


—*‘ The sweets of sense 
Do they not oft with kind accession flow, 
To raise harmonious Fancy’s native charm; 
So while we taste’ the fragrance of the Rose, 
Glows not her blush the fairer?” 


The tulip has also been greatly admired for its beauty. Its 
colours are remarkably vivid, and appear in delicate and variega- 
ted streaks. The extravagant admiration it once excited in Hol- 
land, arose from certain moral associations which.gave an adven- 
titious increase to its beauty. It became the contest of fashion 
and opulence to excel in this joint product of nature and art, and 
the power of gratifying vanity imparted new charms to the flower 
itself. The peacock derives his beauty partly from the gay and 
pleasing colours of his plumage, which is the more pleasing 
from its glossiness, and partly from the elegance of his form. 
The parrot has as vivid colours, but they ave not so happily blend- 
ed, and he is also very inferior in shape. Most birds indeed have 
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a smooth and shining plumage, lively or variegated colours, and 
a gently varying outline, and they are therefore considered to be 
the most beautiful part of the animated creation. The metals de- 
rive their beauty from their brilliancy; though the ornaments and 
utensils into which they are fashioned owe much of their power 
of pleasing to their forms. The superiority in beauty of gold over 
copper, and of silver over tin, is not so much intrinsic, as it is the 
effect of a higher price. Mother-of-pearl is beautiful, because be- 


ing composed of thin transparent laminz, it possesses the power of 


reflecting the most variegated and at the same time the most deli- 
cate tints. It is indeed little inferior in intrinsic beauty to the costly 
gem it protects. The beauty of velvet consists in its soft reflection of 
light; for though it has less brightness than the ordinary fabrics 
of silk, yet from the more perfect evenness of its surface, its re- 
flections are move soft and pleasing, and the eye passes from its 
different lights and shades by easier transitions. The same thing 
is true, in a certain degree, of cloths, muslins, and other fine fa- 
brics of the loom, which please by the greater delicacy of their 
lights and shades more than coarser webs that reflect more light. 
Animals occasionally please by their colours or glossiness, or 
agreeble outline, but commonly by the fitness of their forms for 
qualities which we admire or prize, and by their conformity to the 
standard of excellence we form of their species from the view of a 
great number of individuals. Prospects owe much of their beauty to 
the agreeable ideas with which they are associated, and which are 
very eloquently described in the review now under criticism. But the 
variety of objects presented to the eye, the different tints which are 
mellowed by distance, and the occasional brightness of a river or 
a lake, from which light is reflected as from a mirror—the foliage 
of a forest in autumn displaying richer and more brilliant tints 
than the pallet can boast—and the azure sky contrasted here and 
there with fleecy semitransparent clouds of various fantastic and 
ever-changing shapes, present a spectacle which on the preceding 
principles of beauty must necessarily please. 

But the most exquisite beauty in nature is occasionally found 
in the human countenance, and there -is nothing about which men 
are less agreed, than the particular examples of it. ‘There is one 
standard in Europe, and two or three in Asia, and as many in Af- 
rica, and Amcrica. This diversity of tastes in an object that so 
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universally and so powerfully pleases seems to furnish an argu 
ment against the intrinsic beauty here insisted on. But the seem- 
ing difficulty admits of a satisfactory explanation. We feel a 
strong natural dislike to deformity or unnatural appearances i 
our species. ~ This appears to be an instinctive feeling, not pro- 
duced by reflexion, nor controllable by the will. But every de- 
viation from what we believe to be the characteristic marks of our 
species is a degree of deformity, and produces a proportionate 








—— 








degree of aversion. It is therefore indispensable to all human 
beauty that it conform to that character which we believe that na- 
ture has given the species. Now we derive our ideas of the form 
belonging to our species from a comparison of all the individuals 
we have seen. Thus when we pronounce a nose too long or too 
short, too high or too flat, the lips too thick or too thin, we refer 
to the ideal standard that has been mentioned, and merely mean 
that they differ from what is usual and natural; as therefore, men 
have various standards of what is the natural form of their species, 
according to the varieties of form and complexion scattered over 
the globe, and this natural form is indispensable to personal beau- 
ty, it follows that they must vary in their ideas of such beauty, 
though they may agree in that of forms, colours, and proportions 
when applied to every other object. In this way too, we may ac- 
count for the different tastes of different persons of the same coun- 
try, with regard to female beauty, and of the same person at dif- 
ferent times, as he has had a wider field for observation and com- 
parison. 

But when we see nothing in a countenance to offend against 
what we deem the characteristic and natural marks of the spe- 
cies, then the intrinsic beauties of colour and form, and light and 
shade, are free to operate, and produce their proper effect. We 
accordingly find much in the human countenance which, on the 
principles herein maintained, is calculated to give a lively plea- 
sure to the eye; for besides the vermilion of the lips and the 
cheek, the brilliancy of the eyes, their circular form and motion, 
the fine texture of the skin, so favourable to soft lights and shades, 
the regularity, the contrasts, the graceful and ever varying curves 
of the nose, mouth and chin, and the general contour of the whole 
face, which are common to the human species every where, are 
VOL. V. ¥ 
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naturally agreeable to the organs of vision, where the effect is not 





counteracted by some accidental association: and though the hu- 
man face were not the seat of intelligence and animation, and of 
every quality which is most likely to touch our affections, we 
should yet behold the countenance of a beautiful female with 
pleasure, though it is certain that much of our present delight 
arises from the interesting images which follow in the train of the 
material form we contemplate. The youth who was couched by 
Chesselden confirms this reasoning, for he experienced a very sen- 
sible difference in the pleasure which the appearance of different 
persons afforded him before he knew the indications of agreeable 
qualities, and he was astonished to find that those who were for- 
merly most beloved by him were not also the most pleasing to his 
sight. 
(To be continued.) 


——a 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
GAMBLING AND DISSIPATION,—AN ALLEGORY. 


ipse miserrima vidi.—Virg. 


WuiILsT ruminating upon the various vices which corrupt the 
morals of society and make mankind miserable, my imagination 
conducted me from the regions of the ordinary occupations of life; 
and, wandering through a narrow winding path beset with shrub- 
bery, so dense as almost to exclude the light of day, I at length 
arrived ata vast and sooty mansion. The exterior of the build- 
ing I had neither time nor disposition to notice; for Curiosity (my 
attendant genius on this excursion) hurried me forward to the 
door—anxious to discover who could be the inhabitants of a dwell- 
ing so strangely situated—so far removed from the “ busy hum 
of men.”—Upon entering, I beheld a bloated female figure sitting 


at the extremity of the hall, resting one hand upon a cork-screw 
and holding a goblet in the other. Her swollen features, the in- 
flammatory appearance of her eyes, and the dullness of her counte- 
nance too plainly told me, this was the genius of Dissipation. At 
a little distance from her, a bubbling fountain issued from the 
ground, which J afterwards discovered to be the source of Lethe, 
the river of Pluto’s dreary realms. Near this stood a huge de- 
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canter labelled “ The Universal Remedy’’—together with these 
exhortations“ Here mortals drown your sorrows; here quench 
the flame of despair which disappointment has kindled in your 
breasts; here wash out the spots of a stained reputation; here cure 
the bruises which merciless Fortune may have inflicted upon 
you.” 

Astonished at these nove! appearances, and fixing my eyes 
upon the Genius, I began involuntarily to utter, 


‘Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d,” 


when my attention was arrested and turned towards another part 
of the room. Here a figure met my view, having to the former 
no sort of similarity. Her countenance wore a smile of such 
counterfeited innocence, her attire was adjusted with so much 
grace, and every thing about her bore such a resemblance to un- 
meaning simplicity, that the young were charmed at the sight, 
and the old could hardly behold without admiration—the goddess 
of Gambling. She was throned on a checker board; her sceptre 
was the cue of a billiard table; and she was worshipped upon an 
altar carved into the shape of a dice-box. Near her, supported by 
a small pedestal, lay a volume of leayes stamped on one side with 
hieroglyphical spots of black and red. This I readiiy concluded 
to be her Bible, or Coran. At little intervals, around her throne, 
were arranged groups of persons, religiously engaged in the wor- 
ship of their goddess. The method of reading their Coran was 
entirely novel, and their language, to me at least, perfectly unin- 
telligible. Nothing, I am persuaded, can be in any degree like 
it, except the manner of the barbarous Peruvians, who are said to 
communicate their ideas by knotted chords of various colours. 
Each in turn threw down a leaf of the volume upon the table, and 
the last gathering all into a pack, exclaimed ‘ high—low—jack 
—and the game.’ To some these appeared to.be words of con- 
solation, but to others, the sentence of misery. The countenan- 
ces ofa part were suddenly enlivened; while those of the rest were 
proportionally dejected. 

The worshippers of this goddess were not confined to any 
particular class; but consisted, as in other occupations, of the young, 
the middle aged, and the old. The first of these entered upon 
their duties with the utmost cheerfulness and zeal. No other ob- 


ject appeared to possess charms, or to have any effect in dividing 
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the attention. Night was consumed in the perusal of their Coran, st 
and day wasted in sleep. The middle aged were more indiffer- ha 
ent, performing their rites not for the pleasure derived from them, ar 
: but because they had become habituated to the worship, and were fe 
rendered unfit for any other kind of business. The old, so far from bi 
engaging in the ceremonies of the goddess, spent their time in th 
idleness, oscitancy, and sleep. Destitute of all comfort in lite, or hi 
hopes of happines in death, they had become tne victims of misery di 
and the votaries of despair. The remembrance of past crimes, ol 
and the fear of future punishment continually soured their exist- b 
ence and made them the objects rather of pity, than of contempt. tc 


A life loaded with sins and a judgment awarding their ‘ wages’ g 
were the only pictures which their imaginations presented. 
I was not a little surprised to see females engaged in the n 


adoration of this enticing deity. When I considered that every 
lover (and who is not a lover in turn?) exalted in imagination his 
Dulcinea, to the rank of an acting angel; and when I took into 
account the high estimation in which the fair are universally held 
by the other sex, I could not but wonder that the ‘ ornaments of 
creation’ should embellish the temple of vice. But such was the 
fact: I saw numbers of females casting down their leaves with all 
the spite of disappointment, occasionally dying those cheeks with 
the crimson of indignation, which should never be suffused but with 
the blush of modesty. 

At this moment the whole assembly rose to pay their vows 
to the Genius of Dissipation, and take a sip of the fountain of 
Lethe. Here was exhibited another scene of disgust. Some 
scarcely stirred from the fountain; some succeeded in getting a 
Short distance; a part returned to their former places, and again 
began the worship of their favourite goddess. The young, to use 
a figure, skipped along with as buoyant hearts as ever floated on 
animal spirits; the middle-aged came with a less accelerated 
pace; while the old, 


* With many a weary step, and many a groan” 


staggered back to their former situations. Now joy and boiste- 
rous pleasure were depicted on every countenance. Impressions 
of former sorrows were obliterated—disappointments were forgot- 
ten, and all were ready to perform any thing in which their head- 
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strong passions might prompt them to engage. Accordingly they 
had not been long employed in worship before contention arose, 
and half of the assembly was involved in apugilistic battle. The 
females screamed—the old raised their staves to restore peace; 
but all in vain! The contending parties would neither listen to 
the voice of female persuasion, nor obey the commands of gray- 
haired authority. The tumult, at first, thickened; then gradually 
died away. The combatants weakened by intoxication, and worn 
eut with fatigue, dropped off one after another, and, some upon the 
benches, some upon the tables, and others on the floor, all sunk 
to rest, enjoying the miseries of sleep in the disturbed dreams of 
guilty consciences. 
My curiosity was now fairly glutted; and I left the place, al- 
most willing to believe, that, under all circumstances, 
** Vice 








to be hated, needs but To BE SEEN.” 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


PARNASSIAN FRANCHISES AND VAGARIES. 


*‘ Pretty! in amber to observe the forms 


Of hair, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms.”—Pope. 


In the fragments of Ennius, the Chaucer, and earliest of the 
Roman poets whose remains are extant, are to be found some fro- 
licsome lines, as well as sundry sententious sayings, which have 
been noticed, or borrowed, or alluded to by modern writers. 
Among the first, may be instanced the following, in which the po- 
et has availed himself of “ apt alliteration’s artful aid” with a ven- 
geance: 

O Tite tute Tati tibi tanta tyranne tulisti. 

Nor has he been less happy in making the sound an echo to 

the sense, in this essay to imitate the clangour of a trumpet: 
At tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit. 

In the next instance the old gentleman seems rather dispos- 
ed to puzzle than enlighten his reader by this curious jingling 
line; 


Si luci, si nox, si mMox, si jam data, sit frux 
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If one might venture at a solution of the enigma it involves, 
it would seem to say, That by the alternate influence of day and 
night, of sunshine and.dew, fruit was produced; as in the Zire, tute, 
he seems to be congratulating some Titus on his escape from the 
tyranny of one Tatus. 

The witty parody from the pit of the theatre on Thomson’s 
—‘“Q Sophonisba, Sophonisba O!”’ is well known; but the merit 
of originality as to the form of the exclamation, father Ennius 
may justly dispute with Thomson, as will appear from a single 


glance at his 


O Romule, Romule, dic O! 


Among the pithy sayings of this old bard, may be enumerat- 
ed first, his humiliating reflection, 


Simia quam similis turpissima bestia nobis! 


How like to ourselves that most contemptible of animals, the 
monkey! and then, the dictum to king Pyrrhus, which is given in 
Bailey’s dictionary as the equivocal response of the oracle, on his 
consulting it as to his success in his contemplated war with the 
Romans, 


Aio te acide Romanos vincere posse. 


Heret he oracle, like Macbeth’s witches, palters with Pyrr- 
hus in a double sense; the answer admitting the interpretation, 
either that he would conquer the Romans or the Romans him. 

Another sententious saying of the poet, is quoted by Vicessi- 
mus Knox in one of his essays, and applied to the slow and inef- 
ficient proceedings of the British generals in the American war 
of the revolution: 


Bellum cauponantes, non belligerentes, 


that is, rather huckstering the war for their own benefit, than wa- 
ging it vigorously for the interest of their country. And Prior, 
in one of his tales, very humorously alludes to the observation of 
‘the same bard, that, 


Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem 


in the following couplets: 
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Fabius the Roman chief, who thus 
By fair retreat grew Maximus, 

Shews us that all that warrior can do 
With force inferior, is Cunctando. 


This reference is confidently ventured on the unquestionable 
decision of doctor Johnson, that “ Prior is a lady’s book.” 

See Boswell. 

And so much for good old Ennius. 

Of Pacuvius, another of the early Latin poets, there also re- 
main some fragments, in which is found the following remark, 
curious only from its noting a circumstance, which is seclected by 
Linnzus and other naturalists to denote the manners of the dog; 
and also as it furnishes Tasso with the materials for a simile in his 
Jerusalem delivered: 

Nam canis quando est percussa lapide, non tam illum 
Appetit gui jecit, quam illum eum ipsum lapidem quo ipsa icta est, petit. 


The dog, says Linnzus, barks at strange dogs, snafis at a 
stone thrown at him, &c. &c.; and Tasso, in Hoole’s translation 
Says, 

So with the stone that gall’d him from afar 
The mastiff wages unavailing war. 

By the by, it may be observed, that if the above quotation 
trom Pacuvius, is poetry, it is hard to make it out. 

Leaping the chasm from Pacuvius to Horace, it is remarka- 
ble, that this courtly and far from vapid writer, terminates his 
seventh satire with an indifferent pun upon one Rupilius King (to 
turn the name into English), and lord Kames seems to think, it 
was for the introduction of this poor conceit, that the satire was 
written: 

Persius exclamat: Per magnos Brute, deos te 


Oro, qui reges consuesti tollere, cur non 
Hunc Regem jugulas? Operum hoc, mihi crede tuorum est. 


I beseech thee, good Brutus, whose peculiar function it is, to rid us of 
royalty, to strangle me this King! Believe me, it will be a work altogether 


worthy of thy hands. 


This pun of Horace may be aptly mated by a bull of Lucan’s, 
taken notice of by Mr. Addison. Speaking of the Eridanus in 
a style of panegyric, the poet says; 
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Non minor hic Nilo, si non per plana jacentis 
JEgypti Libycas Nilus stagnaret arenas. 
Non minor hic [stro, nisi, &c. &c. 


Nor would the Nile more watry stores contain 
But that he stagnates on his Lybian plain; 
Nor would the Danube run with greater force, 
But that he gathers in his tedious course 


Ten thousand streams, and swelling as he flows, 
In Scythian seas the glut of rivers throws. 


That is, says Scaliger, the Eridanus would be bigger thar, 
the Nile and Danube, if the Nile and Danube were not bigger 
than the Eridanus See Addison’s Italy. 

Adverting to Horace’s 


Exegi monumentum ere perennius, &c. 


and Ovid’s 


Jamque opus exegi quod nec Jovis‘ira nec ignis, &c. 


it is observable, that if critical reviewers had been then in fashion, 
these poets would hardly have ventured such boasting. Neither 
is it probable that the immortal Tully would have escaped a lash- 
ing for his 


O fortunatam natam me consule Romam!' 


Descending from the Augustan age to the time of one Da- 
masus a Christian poet and bishop, who flourished in the reign 
of one of the Theodosiuses, we find, that the best of our mo- 
dern acrestic makers, were but fools to him in the ingenious art 
of “torturing one poor word a thousand ways.” To be sure 
the piety of this poet entitles him to respect; as his labour has 
been employed in framing two double acrostics on the name of 
our Saviour, that is, verses, in which the name is designated as 
well by the final as initial letters of the lines, as follows: 


De nomine Jesu. 


In rebus tantis trina conjunctio mundi 

Erigit humanuin sensum, laudare venuste 
Solas alus nobis, et mundisumma, potestas 
Venit peccati nodum dissolvere fructu 
Summa salus cunctus nituit per secula terras 
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Passing from the christian to the pagan poet Claudian, not 
very distant from him in time, we.find vagaries of another sort; 
for vagaries they certainly are, notwithstanding his merited repu- 
taion. His genius and productions are very accurately estimated 
by Mr. Gibbon, who observes, “ it would not be easy to produce a 
passage from his works, that deserves the epithet of sublime or 
pathetic; to select a verse, that melts the heart or enlarges the 
imagination But, adds he, he was endowed with the rare and 
precious talent of raising the meanest; of adorning the most bar- 
ren, and of diversifying the most similar topics: his eolouring, more 
especially in descriptive poetry, is soft and splendid; and he sel- 
dom fails to display, and even to abuse the advantages of a cultivat- 
ed understanding, a copious fancy, an easy, and sometimes forcible, 
expression; and a perpetual flow of harmonious versification.”’ 

The attributes here given him by Mr. Gibbon are all exem- 
plified in his poem De Raptu Proserpine. His descriptive ta- 
lents display their brilliancy in an enchanting picture of the rural 
scenery of mount #tna: but yet the flippant levity and vivacity of 
his manner, with his occasional pomp of diction, too elevated for 
the subject and its want of pathos, either inherent in it, or produc- 
ed by his mode of treating it, gives it rather the air of a mock- 
heroic than ofa serious poem. This character is assumed at the 
very opening, which somewhat ludicrously represents the prince of 
Erebus foaming with anger, and about to make war upon the dei- 
ties above, because, that he alone of all the celestial brotherhood, 
is condemned to celibacy, unknowing of the nuptial bed, the hus: 
band’s joys, and the fond name of father. 


Dux Erebi quandam tumidas exarsit in iras, 
Prelia moturus Superis, quod solus egeret 
Connubiis, sterilesque diu consumeret annos 
Impatiens nescire torum, nullasque mariti 
Ilecebras, nec dulce patris cognoscere nomen. 


Having succeeded in his attempt to scize upon Proserpiue, 
and being in the act of bearing her off in his carriage and four, he 
is virulently assailed by Pallas, to whose tongue, though the god- 
dess of wisdom, and therefore, as it should scem, a pattern o! 
mildness, Claudian ascribes all the uncleanly venom of that of an 
arrant scold; thus berating her unlucky unele, for no other reason 
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Le. that appears, than that he is hard-favoured and ugly, and less for 
B. tunate in his succession than the rest of his fraternity. 


' Ignavi domitor mundi, teterrime fratrum, 

# Pallas ait, que te stimsiis fascibusque profanis 

“ Eumenides movere? tua cur sede relicta 

FS Audes Tartareis mundum incestare quadrigis? 

iy Sunt tibi deformes dire; sunt altera Lethes 
Numina; sunt tristes Furie te conjuge digne. 
Fratris linque domos; al.enam desere sortem 

un Nocte tua contentus abi: quid viva sepultis 
Admisces? nostrvin quid proteris advena mundum? 


pernal Billingsgate is thus attempted in English: 


lag Grim visaged ruler of the infernal sphere, 
What imps have urged thy grisly carcase here? 
What goads, what torches by the furies burl’d, 
Have seit thee kidnapping, beyond thy world. 
And hell deserting, whercfore dost thou dare 
With coach and four t’infest the upper aiz? 

If married thou must be, if wife’s thy itch, 
Thy own realm surely might afford some witch, 
Some hag, some fury, meriting to shine 

Hell’s empress, stuck up by thy right divine. 
Leave then the earth; to thy dominions go, 

And sport thy sooty equipage below: 

Content with thy own hell, there hide thy head, 
es Nor think to mix the living and the dead. 





Begone a stranger and a fiend unmask’d, 


How durst thou tread thy brother’s soil unask’d? 


D.R 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE CANDLE. 


lo to his companion. (It was night—but the agreeable warmth 
and stillness of the evening had enticed them to walk, and the ob- 





scurity in which ali things were wrapt, screened them from the 
rude stare of busy observation)—~—What is it? some glittering va 


By way of set off against so much Latin, the spirit of this su. 


“TURN your eye to yonder little gleaming blaze,” said Phi- 
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pour, some momentary illumination? Not so—It lasts you see. 
Though contemptible in size, it is-the noble production of art; it 
ss one of the blessed fruits of invention. It must not be counted 
ihe least among the happy improvements of civilized man. Ap- 
proach it and you will see how it “ scatters the near of darkness 
thin,”’ and enjivens the circle around it. It is the sweet cheerer 
of all that gay party which you. see convened on the spot illumi- 
nated by its beams.” 

Without the aid of the candle or the lamp, what are we to 
do when the sun forsakes the horizon, when the cheering influ- 
ence of his rays dies away and darkness descending envelops the 
sky? When sable Night with her unwelcome visage has bidden us 
prepare our couch and retire to the arms of palsying Morpheus? 
Must each busy scene be closed at once? Shall we, obedient to 
the sombre mandate, relinquish all the active and engaging pur- 
suits of the day?’ No—assisted by the candle’s beams, many, very 
many of the useful and amusing occupations of life may be suc- 
cessfully pursued to any period of the night. By the help of its 
light the merchant continues his traffic, and the mechanic his in- 
dustry—the farmer spends his cheerful hours at books, and the 


> 


“ busy house-wife plies her evening care.”” The miser counts his 
treasure—the student completes his task, and universal diligence 


wakes at the rays of the candle. D. 
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Journal of a cruize made to the Pacific Ocean, by captain David Porter, 
in the United States’ frigate Essex, in the years 1812, 1813, and 1814. Con. 
taining descriptions of the Cape de Verd Islands, coasts of Brazil, Patago- 
nia, Chili, and Peru, and of the Gallipagos Islands; also, a full account of 
the Washington Group of Islands, the manners, customs, and dress of the 
inhabitants, &c. &c. Hlustrated with fourteen engravings. Two volumes in 


one, pp. 432. 


As itis probable that no inconsiderable time must elapse be- 
fore our readers in general shall have had an opportunity of look- 
ing into this highly interesting and sensible work, it is our inten- 
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tion to introduce, for their gratification and amusement, occasional 
extracts from it into the pages of The Port Folio. Previously, 
however, to this, we deem it expedient, perhaps necessary, to of- 
fer a few remarks on one of the most prominent transactions it re- 
cords. We allude to the war in which commodore Porter was 
unfortunately and with extreme reluctance, forced to engage, with 
two of the native tribes of Madison Island. We are aware of the 
sentiments and impressions, touching this affair, which have al- 
ready become prevalent among our fellow citizens. We are sen- 
sible, moreover, that these sentiments are propagated somewhat 
to the injury of the work: but we flatter ourselves that they have 
arisen from a hasty and partial, rather than a full and dispassion- 
ate view of the subject—that they are the result of a kind of ex- 
parte evidence, and not of a survey of the whole ground. 

We are no advocates for war, when it can be avoided with 
safety and without disgrace. But, deeply as we dislike it, we do 
not consider it the greatest of evils, nor the worst of alternatives 
When so conducted as to lead to security and terminate in honour, 
it is preferable, even with all its concomitant horrors, to an igno 
minious or a rumous peace. It is, moreover. not only admissible, 
but commendable and necessary, to become, at times, the assail- 
ants in war, by striking, promptly and resolutely, the first blow 
If the sword or the war-club be already raised against us, we are 
justified in not only averting and returning, but in anticipating 
the stroke. This is particularly the case when we are threatened 
by a powerful and dangerous foe. If every prospect of peace 
have vanished, and wisdom and policy urge us to become the first 
aggressor, the dictates of humanity do not forbid it. It is then our 
duty, provided it appear our interest, even to carry the war toa 
distance, rather than await it on our own borders. We can no 
longer consider peace as actually existing between us and our ad- 
versary, if he be openly and avowedly making arrangements for 
breaking it. He would strike, were it in his power, the moment 


he seriously commences his war preparations. Provided we be 
ourselves in a state of readiness, then, it becomes our duty to an- 
ticipate his movements, and, if possible, to disarm and overwhelm 
him, before he shall have formed any dangerous confederacies, or 
completed his plan of attack and annoyance. 
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These sentiments we state, not in the light of profound or in- 
structive maxims in relation to the, ground of commencing hostili- 
ties, but as simple truisms, with which every one is acquainted and 
which no one will deny. Most of them, as will clearly, we think, 
appear from an examination of the subject, are applicable to the 
case of captain Porter, in engaging in the Happah and Typee wars. 

That distinguished officer and his brave associates—a power- 
ful and vigilant enemy known to be in quest of them—were at an 
immense distance from home, with nothing to depend on for their 
safety and existence but Providence and themselves. They had 
been long at sea, subsisting on salt provisions, and the Essex, the 
ark of their reliance, was in an enfeebled state. The crew stood 
in absolute need of refreshments and the ship of repairs, to ena- 
ble them either to cruise successfully against the enemy, or to re- 
turn in security to their native country. Without such repairs, 
the vesscl was in no condition to encounter a second time the dan- 
gers attendant on a passage round Cape Horn. These facts, be- 
sides being explicitly stated in captain Porter’s Journal, must, 
from the very nature of the case, be regarded as self-evident. 

In no civilized port on the continent of South America was 
it practicable to dismantle the Essex, effectuate her repairs, and 
complete the various and complicated arrangements which the oc- 
casion required. It became necessary, therefore, to select, for 
this purpose, a port in one of the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

Captain Porter arrived at Madison Island with no hostile dis- 
position towards the native inhabitants. This fact is conclusively 
established by the whole tenor of his conduct on his first interviews 
with that interesting people. His wish was peace, friendship, and 
hospitality, and to purchase and conciliate these, he left no reasona- 
ble expedient untried. He uttered kind and soothing expressions, 
made many, and, to the simple inhabitants, valuable presents, and 
purchased such articles as were offered for sale. To this proce- 
dure he was forcibly urged by every motive of interest as well as 
of inclination: for where was the wisdom, where the justification, 
of wantonly wasting the blood and diminishing the number of his 
brave followers, under a prospect almost certain of being obliged, 
at no very distant period, to try his strength with the enemies of 
his country? But reasoning is superfluous where facts exist to speak 
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for themselves: and such is very manifestly the case in the present 
instance. We hold it impossible to peruse with candour and at- 
tention the narrative of captain Porter, without being convinced 
that the disposition of that officer towards the inhabitants of the 
island was peaceful and benevolent. We have examined it our- 
selves with a scrutinizing eye, and can collect from it no evidence 
of the existence of any hostile spirit in our countryman, except 


what was produced by imperious circumstances. He fought when 
the dictates, we will not say of policy, but of common prudence, 


and motives of safety to himself and his crew, forbade him any 


longer to resist these circumstances, and not before. Evidence 


to this amount may be collected abundantly from the statements 
in his Journal, conjoined with the well known peculiarity of his 
situation. 


Captain Porter’s necessities had placed him in contact—where 
he must for a considerable time remain—with several powerful 
tribes of warlike savages. The health of his crew called as loud- 
ly for fresh provisions, as the repairs required by his ship did for 
an unmolested residence in the spot he had selected. Provisions 
could be obtained only bya friendly intercourse with the inhabitants 
of the island. But it requires only a slight acquaintance with the 
history and character of savages to know the condition on which 
alone their friendship and kind offices can be acquired and main- 
tained. It is the display before them of a threatning and over- 
whelming power—a force, which appears to them to be more than 
human, calculated to crush them should they rebel against it. 
Convince them that you are thus endowed, and thus prepared for 
defence and annoyance, and you are secure; but not otherwise. If 
they gain an ascendancy over you, your destruction is inevitable. 
They will not observe the most sacred covenant with you, unless 
they are impelled to it through motives of fear. If you wish to 
share their friendship and hospitality, let them never suspect you 
of cither timidity or weakness. Cowardice is, in the eye of a sa- 
vage people, the deadliest of crimes. ‘To be secure and on good 
terms with them, you must be firm, resolute, and even tyrannical. 
You must, in fact, be their master, or they will assuredly be your 
murderer 
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With these facts captain Porter was perfectly familiar, as ap- 














pears from his admonitions to his officers and crew. 


© We are bound to the Western Islands, with two objects in view: 

** Firstly, that we may put the ship in a suitable condition to enable us 
to take advantage of the most favourable season for our return home: 

“Secondly, Tam desirous that you should have some relaxation and 
amusement after being so long at sea, as from your late good conduct you 
deserve it: 

“We are going among a people much addicted to thieving, treacherous 
in their proceedings, whose conduct is governed only by fear, and regulated 
by views to their interest. We must put nothing in their power, be ever on 
our guard, and prevent by every means that can be used, disputes and diffi- 
culties with them; we must treat them with kindness, but never trust them, 
and be most vigilant where there is the greatest appearance of friendship. 


Let the fate of the many who have been cut off by the savages of the South 
Sea islands be a useful warning to us. 


On captain Porter’s first arrival at Madison Island, he expe- 


rienced from the Tayehs, a tribe inhabiting the sea-coast, a very 


kind and hospitable reception. There unfortunately existed at the: 


time a war between this and a powerful transmontaune people, de- 
nominated the Happahs. Thot daring enemy made repeated in- 
cursions into the valley of the Tayehs, spreading terror and devas- 
tation around them. One of these incursions was made in the pre- 
sence and almost under the guns of the American squadron. 

Anxious for the establishment of peace on the island, cap- 
tain Porter despatched a messenger to the Happahs, kindly soli- 
citing a termination of the war with the Tayehs, and warning 
them of the consequences, should they persist in hostilities. He 
invited them, at the same time, to a friendly intercourse, and a 
traffic, mutually advantageous, in such commodities as he wanted 
and they might have to sell. This message was totally disre- 
garded. 

Captain Porter now adopted measures to communicate to the 
Happahs some idea of the power and destructive nature of his 
fire-arms, hoping by these means to deter them at least from any 
further invasion of the Tayeh valley during the time of his con- 
tinuance in the island. To effect this and procure a supply of fresh 
provisions were the extent of his wishes. In return for his mode- 
ration he received messages replete with haughtiness, insult, and 
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menace. The Happahs, believing him to be either weak or cow- 
ardly, because he did not immediately attack them, even threaten- 
ed to “ visit his encampment, and carry off his sails.”” These 
circumstances, added to the increasing coldness and murmuring 
of the Tayehs, compelled captain Porter to the Happah war, 
Had he hesitated longer, the very tribe which had at first received 
him with open arms, would have become his enemy. The rea- 
son is obvious. His forbearance would have been attributed to ina- 
bility or fear. He must have abandoned the island, his ship with- 
out repairs and his crew without refreshments. But this he could 
not do consistently with his duty cither as an officer ora man. He 
accordingly, after making the necessary arrangements, ordered 
his troops to march: the Happahs were subdued, their friendship 
acquired, and an intercourse and advantageous trafic with them 
speedily established. All this was effected with but a moderate 
waste of human life. 

The terror of the white men’s arms spreading rapidly among 
the natives, captain Porter soon received peaceful deputations 
from every tribe in the island, except the Typees, a distant and 
warlike people, and their immediate allics. A general intercourse 
and traffic were forthwith established, which contributed not a 
little to the comfort and advantage of our countrymen, by supply- 
ing them with an abundance of wholesome provisions. The traf- 
fic was also beneficial to the people of the place. Nor did cap- 
tain Porter cherish, at this moment, the faintest wish, nor even ad- 
mit an idea of further hostilities with these interesting islanders. 
His earnest desire was to finish unmolested the repairs of his ship, 
and leave, if possible, the various tribes of the island at peace. 
If he was frustrated in these humane and benevolent purposes, it 
was his misfortune not his fault: the cause is to be sought for, not 
in his love of blood, nor in any wanton propensity in him to en- 
gage in an unnecessary and unprovoked war; but in the peculiar- 
ly imperious nature of the circumstances under which he was 
placed. 


Several of the tribes in friendship with our countrymen were 
grossly insulted and ill-treated by the Typees, in consequence of 
having tamely submitted to the yoke. Of the injuries and out- 
rages sustained on his account, repeated complaints were made 
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r. vo captain Porter, accompanied with solicitations for protection 
1 and revenge. Not only did these importunities and remonstran- 
¢ ces become troublesome and embarrassing to him, but his evi- 
g dent reluctance to engage in a war with the Typees threatened 
r, at length to prove serious in its consequences. As in the case 
d of the Happahs, his forbearance was attributed to inability or 
Ae cowardice. A doubt among the natives of his competency to do 
\- every thing in war, was tantamount to a doubt of his being able 
i to do any thing. He must be, in their estimation, absolutely om- 
d nipotent, or, from the very limited number of his followers, im- 
P becile in arms. A\jl the tribes became now remiss, and those at 


a distance totally delinquent in supplying him with provisions ac- 
) cording to their contract. The whole population of the island, 
comprising between nineteen and twenty thousand warriors, be- 
gan to assume a cold and unfriendly aspect. There was not a 
moment longer to be lost. Any further delay in reducing the 
Typees to a state of obedience would have endangered a general 
revolt and attack from those who had been heretofore on terms of 
friendship. The chief warrior of the Tayeehs had openly accus- 
ed captain Porter of cowardice, in consequence of his reluctance 
to engage in the war. 
Finding, says our author, that it was absolutely necessary to bring the 
Typees to terms, or endanger our good understanding with the other tribes, 


{ resolved to endeavour to bring about a negociation with them, and to back 
t with a force sufficient to intimidate them. 


Two peaceful embassies sent to the Typees, while at a dise 
tance, had not only failed to produce an amicable intercourse with 
that spirited people, but had been met on their part with insults, 
scoffs and contemptuous expressions. Captain Porter determin- 
ed now to enter their valley with a display of force, and treat with 
them on the spot, under the muzzles of his musquetry. He flat- 
tered himself that, intimidated by such a measure, they would ac- 
cede to his terms, and thus relieve him from the painful alterna- 
tive of shedding their blood. But in this overture he was again 
unsuccessful. His messenger, although under the protection of 
the flag of peace, was driven back with blows, accompanied with 
menaces of certain destruction should he dare to return. In a few 
minutes afterwards, hotilities ensued on the part of the Tvpees. 
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who, from the covert of an adjoiming thicket, assailed our coun- 
trymen with slings and spears. The attack thus commenced 
by the islanders themselves, left to the Americans no choice nor 
further delay as to the measures they must pursue. 

Finding the resistance made by this warlike people to be too 
obstinate and formidable for the small number of men he had led 
out against them, captain Porter abandoned his enterprise, for the 
present, resolving, at a future and no distant period, to act with a 
degree of vigour corresponding to the emergency. 

Perceiving that the disaffection of the friendly tribes was be- 
coming more and more pointed, and apprehensive that revolt and 
insurrection might be the consequence, he renewed the attack a 
few days afterwards, at the head of a sufficient force to render un- 
availing the efforts of his hardy but undiscipiined toe. The Ty- 
pees fought with their accustomed braveiy, and obstinately refus- 
ed to submit to a conqueror, until many of them had fallen in bat- 
tle, and their valley was rendered a scene of desolation. Unhap- 
py people! had they been less valiant, their destiny, though soon- 
er consummated, would have been less disastrous to themselves, 
and less painful to the brave men whom necessity and not choice 
compelled to become its reluctant iustruments. 

But it has been said, “ admitting that captain Porter was com- 
pelled, by motives of self defence, to make war on the Typees, 
where was the necessity of burning their habitations, and laying 
waste their valley?” The answer is obvious. Nothing short ofa 
most signal chastisement would have been sufficient to bring them 
to terms, and hold in subordination the rest of the tribes. Had 
he simply driven them from their strong holds in the valley to 
take refuge on the neighbouring mountains, his victory, though 
complete in itself, would have been unavailing in its consequen- 
ces. Many days would not have elapsed till he would have been 
compelled-to renew the contest, thus hazarding afresh the safety 
of his own troops, and further destroying the lives of his enemies. 
As already observed, if you wish to retain the subordination and 
kind offices of a savage people, you must make them feel that 
you are completely their master. Captain Porter very humanely 
considered, that to burn the dwellings and lay waste the planta- 
tions of the brave Typees, was a measure-of less severity, than te 
pursue their persons with the sword of slaughter. 
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Indeed when viewed aright, the devastation committed, al- 
though much to be deplored, was not a source of such deep and 
permanent distress to those islanders as it might, at first sight, be 
imagined. Their climate being warm, they would suffer but lit- 
tle for want of a dwelling, and their soil being abundantly rich and 
prolific would soon repair the damages sustained in their planta- 
tions.* 

It has been againasked, “ could not captain Porter have thrown 
up breastworks around his encampment, in the valley where he 
landed, and in that way defended himself against the natives until the 
repairs of his ship should have been completed?” This, it is pro- 
bable he might have done, although not without great difficulty, 
embarrassment, and delay. A iarzge number of his meno being 
constantly on guard, the work of repair would have advanced but 
slowly under the hands of the remainder. Such a measure, more- 
over, would have greatly increased the fatigue of his troops, by 
exposing them to be incessantly harrassed by a troublesome ene- 
my. Nor could he, while thus pent up in his garrison and at war 
with the natives, have succeeded in procuring fresh provisions, 
an article essential to the health of himself and his associates. 

But, while at Madison Island, captain Porter had other ob- 
jects in view than those which related to his necessities and com- 
forts for the time being. He contemplated leaving his prizes 
there, under the care of a small guard, and intended the harbour 
in which his little squadron then lay, as a place of rendezvous, to 
which, should expedience direct or necessity demand it, he might 
again repair. ‘To the practicablility of this scheme the friendship 
and hospitality of the natives were essential. 

But this is not all that was embraced by the enlightened and 
enterprising mind of captain Porter. He was maturing an ulteri- 
or and more expanded project. His views exteided to the re- 
turn of peace, when the Pacific Ocean would again become the 
theatre of American commerce. His wish, therefore, was to es- 
tablish with the inhabitants of Madison Island an intercourse cal- 


* Weare authorized to state, that the destruction of the bread-fruit 
trees, and other articles of subsistence belonging to the Typees, was not com. 
mitted by captain Porter or his men. It was the act of the friendly natives 
who accompanied him, perpetrated without his consent and contrary to his 


wishes. 
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culated to prove beneficial to such of his countrymen as might vi- 
sit, in future, that interesting spot. But this could be accomplish- 
ed in no other way than by mingling with the natives, conciliating 
their affections by kind treatment, and impressing them with a 
deep sense of the power and invincibility of the American people. 
No progress could have been made in the arrangements for this 
scheme had our countrymen been shut up within the lines of an 
encampment, and the islanders kept at a distance by the terror of 
their arms. 

Another and very laudable object of captain Porter, which be- 
speaks, in the most forcible terms, the benevolence of his heart, 
was, to establish and maintain a general peace throughout the 
island. This he could accomplish only by reducing to subjec- 
tion the most powerful and refractory tribes, convincing them of 
the advantages and privileges resulting from peace, and holding 
them responsible for the breach of it under the penalty of exem- 
plary punishment. If, by the sacrifice of a few lives, he succeed- 
ed in establishing a peaceful and lasting league among the tribes 
of the island, some of whom were perpetually engaged in mutual 
blood-shed and slaughter, no one can doubt for a moment his hav- 
ing subserved very effectually the cause of humanity. But on 
this point captain Porter’s Journal furnishes the most pleasing 
and authentic information. 


Peace now being established throughout the island, and the utmost har. 
mony reigning, not only between us and the Indians, but between the differ- 
ent tribes, they mixed with one another about our village in the most friend- 
ly manner, and the different chiefs with the priests came daily to visit me. 
They were all much delighted that a general peace had been brought about, 
that they might now all visit the different parts of the island in safety; and 
many of the oldest men assured me that they had never before been out of 
the valley in which they were born. They repeatedly expressed their asto- 
nishment and admiration that I should have been enabled to effect so much 
in so short a time, and that Eshould have been able to extend my influence 
so far as to give them such complete protection, not only in the valley of 
Tieuhoy, but among the tribes with which they had been at war from the 
earliest periods, and had heretofore been considered their natural enemies. 
I informed them that I should shortly leave them and should return again at 
the expiration ofa year. I exhorted them to remain at peace with one ano- 
ther, and assured them that if they should be at war on my return, I should 
punish the tribes most in fault. They all gave me the strongest assurances 
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of a disposition to remain on good terms, not only with me and my people, 
but with one another. The chiefs, the priests and the principal persons of 
the tribes were very solicitous of forming a relationship with me by an ex- 
change of names with some of my family. Some wished to bear the name 
of my brother, my son-in-law, my son, my brother-in-law, &c. and when all 
the male stock were exhausted, they as anxiously solicited the names of the 
other sex, and as many bore the names of the females of my family as of the 
males. The name of my son, however, was more desired than any other, 
and many old men, whose long gray beards rendered their appe:rance vene- 
rable, were known by the name of Pickineenee Apotee: the word pickineenee 
having by some means been introduced among them by the sailors of the 
ships which have touched there. 


Were further arguments requisite to prove that captain Por- 
ter made war on the inhabitants of Madison Island, from motives 
of necessity not choice, they might be abundantly derived from 
his uniform kindness, benevolence, and paternal conduct towards 


them, when reduced to terms of submission and friendship. He 
furnished them with useful domestic animals, and with several 


kinds of choice and important seeds, teaching them at the same 
time the mode of cultivating the latter, and the art of preparing them 
for the purposes of subsistence. On this point, moreover, he gave 
positive instructions to lieutenant Gamble, whom he left behind 
him with a small garrison in the fort he had erected. 

Should these children of nature cultivate the seeds, and im- 
prove the various lessons and advantages which our distinguished 
countryman so kindly bestowed on them, ages hence, when the 
recollection of the Typee war shall have passed away, and all its 
ravages shall have been completely obliterated, captain Porter 
(under the name of Apotee, bestowed him by the natives) will 
continue to be venerated by them as their greatest benefactor, and 
perhaps be enrolled in the catalogue of their gods. He will be 
remembered as the wise and powerful Pallas, who caused the 
olive of peace to flourish throughout their island, and as the boun- 
tiful Ceres, who taught them the blessings of a seed time and a 
harvest. 

Captain Porter’s justification for engaging in the Typee war 
might be suffered to rest, we think, with safety on the following 
reasons adduced by himself: 


Many may censure my conduct as wonton and unjust; they may inquire 
what necessity could compel me to pursue them (the Typees) into their 
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valley; where, in fact, was any necessity for hostilities with them so long as 


they left us in quietness at our camp: But let such reflect a moment on our 


peculiar situation—a handful of men residing among numerous warlike tribes, 
liable every moment to be attacked by them and all cut off; our only hopes 
of safety was in convincing them of our great superiority over them, and 
from what we have already scen, we must either attack them or be attacked. 
I had received many wanton provocations from them; they refused to be on 
friendly terms with us; they attacked and insulted our friends, for being 
such; and repeated complaints were made to me on the subject. IT had borne 
with their reproaches, and my moderation was called cowardice. 1 offered 
them friendship, and my offers were rejected with insulting scorn. 1 sent to 
them messengers, and they were sent back with blows; hostilities had been 
commenced by them, and they believed they had obtained an advantage over 
us; a mere thread connected us with the other tribes; that once broken our 
destruction was almost inevitable; they feared us and were our friends; 
should there be no longer cause for fear, should they no longer believe us in- 
vincible, instead of hostilities with the single tribe of Typecs, we should, in 
all probability, have been at war with all on the island. The Happahs con- 
sidered themselves a conquered tribe, ready, at the first good opportunity, 
to shake off the yoke; the Shouemes and some others, if not conquered by 
our arms, they were by the appprehensions of them; they had been led to 
believe that no force could resist us, and had they been convinced that the 
Typees could keep us at bay, they must have felt satisfied that their united 
forces were capable of destroying us: a coalition would have been fatal to us 
—it was my duty to prevent it—and I saw no means of succeeding but by re- 
ducing the Typees before they could come to an understanding with the other 
tribes; and by placing all on the satne footing, I hoped to bring about a ge. 
neral peace and secure the future tranquillity of the island. 

Wars are not always just, and are garely free from excesses—my con 
science acquits me of any injustice, and no excesses were commitied, but 
what the Typees had it in their power to stop by ceasing hostilities—the 
evils they experienced they brought upon themselves, and the blood of their 
relations and friends must be on their own heads—had no opposition been 
made none would have been killed—had they wished for peace, it would 
have been granted; but proud of the honour of being the greatest warriors 
on the island, they believed themselves invincible, and hoped to insult all 
others with mnpunity. 


Having extended our remarks on the subject of the Happah 
and Typee wars much further than we at first contemplated, it is 
with regret that we are obliged to omit, for the want of room, se- 


veral curious and interesting extracts which it was our intention 
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to have published at this time. These, however, we shall have 
an opportunity of introducing into a future number. 

In the mean time, to make known to our readers the state of 
what may be denominated the fine and useful arts among the inhabi- 
tants of Madison Island, we insert, from captain Porter’s Journal, 
by the polite and liberal indulgence of the author, two plates, ac- 
companied by passages which may serve as explanations. 


I had seen several of their warriors since I had arrived, many of them 
highly ornamented with plumes, formed of the feathers of cocks and man-of- 
war birds, and with the long tail feathers of the tropic bird; large tufts of 
hair were tied around their waists, their ancles, and their loins: a cloak, 
sometimes of red cloth, but more frequently of «a white paper cloth, formed 
of the bark ofa treee, thrown not inelegantly over the shoulders, with large 
round or oval ornaments in their ears, formed of whales’ teeth, ivory, or a 
kind of soft and light wood, whitened with chalk; from their neck suspend- 
ed a whale’s tooth, or highly polished shell, and round their loins several 
turns of the stronger kind of paper-cloth, the end of which hangs before in 
the manner of an apron: this with a black and highly polished spear of about 
twelve feet in length, or a club richly carved, and borne on the shoulders, 
constitutes the dress and equipment of a native warrior, whose body is high- 
ly and elegantly ornamented by tattooing, executed in a manner to excite 
our admiration. This 1s a faithful picture of a warrior. 


The men ofthis island are remarkably handsome; of large stature and 
well proportioned: they possess every variety of countenance and feature, 
und a great difference is observable in the colour of the skin, which for the 
iNost part is thac of a copper colour: but some are as fair as the generality of 
working people much exposed to the sun of a warm climate. The old men, 
(but particularly the chiefs) are entirely black; but this is owing entirely to 
the practice of tattooing with which they are covered all over, and it requires 
a close inspection to perceive that the blackness of their skin is owing to 
this cause; and when the eye is once fumiliarised with men osnamented after 
this manner, we perceive arichness in the skin of an old man highly tattoo- 
ed comparable to that which we perceive in a highly wrought piece of old 
mahogany: for, on a minute examination, may be discovered innumerable 
lines curved, straight, and irregular, drawn with the utmost correctness, 
taste and symmetry, and yet apparently without order or any determined 
plan. The young men, the fairness of whose skin is contrasted by the or- 
naments of tattooing, certainly have, at first sight, a more handsome «ppear- 
ance than those entirely covered with it; and ina short time we are induced 


to think that tattooing ts as necessary an ornament for a native of those 
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islands as clothing is for an European. The neatness and beauty with which 
this species of ornament is finished, served greatly to surprise us, and we 
could not help believing that they had among them tattooers by profession, 
some of them no doubt, equal in celebrity to M‘Alpin and other renowned 
taylors of America, for we afterwards discovered that the most wealthy and 
high class were more fully and handsome Z attooed than those of an inferior 
station, which is a sufficient evidence that ts ttooing has its price. 


Tattooing is performed by means of a machine made of bone something 
like a comb with the teeth only on one side; the points of the teeth are rub- 
bed with a black paint made of burnt cocoa-nut shell ground to powder, and 
mixed with water; this is stuck into the flesh by means of a heavy piece of 
wood which serves the purpose of a hammer; the operation is extremely pain- 
ful and streams of blood follow every blow, yet pride induces them to bear 
this torture, and they even suffer themselves to be tied down while the ope 
ration is performing in order that their agony may not interrupt the opera- 
tor. The men commence tattooing as soon as they are able to bear the pain, 
they begin at the age of eighteen or nineteen and are rarely completely tat- 
tooed until they arrive at the age of thirty-five. The women begin about the 
same age; they have only their legs, arms, and hands tattooed, which is done 
with extraordinary neatness and delicacy, and some slight lines drawn across 
their lips. It is alsothe practice with some to have the inside of their lips 
tattooed, but the object of this ornament I could never find out, as it is ne- 
ver seen unless they turn out their lips to show it. Every tribe in the island, 
I observed, were tattooed after a different fashion, and I was informed that 
every line had its meaning, and gave to the bearer certain privileges at their 
feasts. This practice of tattoomg sometimes occasions sores which fester 
and are several weeks before they heal; it however never produces any seri- 


ous consequences, or leaves any scars behind. 


The war canocs of this island differ not much from those already de- 
scribed as belonging to the natives of the island of Ooahooga or Jefferson’s 
island. They are larger, more splendid, and highly ornamented, but the 
construction is the same, and like them they are furnished with outriggers. 
They are about fifty feet in length, two feet in width, and of a proportionate 
depth; they are formed of many pieces, and each piece, and indeed each pad- 
die, has its separate proprietor: to one belongs the piece projecting from the 
stern, to another the part forming the bow, the pieces forming the sides be- 
long to different persons, and when a canoe is taken to pieces the whole is 
scattered throughout the valley, and divided, perhaps, among twenty fami- 
lies; each has the right of disposing of the part belonging to him, and when 
she is to be set up every one brings his piece with materials for securing it; 
and the setting up of a war canoe goes on with the same order and regularity 
as all their other operations. These canoes are owned only among the wealthy 
and respectable families, and are rarely used but for the purposes of war o! 
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for pleasure, or when the chief persons of one tribe make a visit to another; 
in such cases they are richly ornamented with locks of human hair intermix- 
ed with bunches of gray beard strung from the stem projection to the place 
yaised for the steersman. ‘These ornaments are in the greatest estimation 
among them, and a bunch of gray beard is in their estimation what the fea- 
thers of the ostrich or heron or the richest plumage would be in ours. The 
seat of the coxswain is highly ornamented with palm leaves and white cloth; 
he is gaily dressed and richly ornamented with plumes; the chief is seated 
on an elevation in the middle of the canoe, and a person fancifully dressed 
in the bow, which has the additional ornaments of pearl-shells strung on co- 
coa-nut branches raised in the fore part of the canoe. She is worked alto- 
gether by paddles, and those who work them are placed, two on a seat, and 
give their strokes with great regularity, shouting occasionally to regulate the 
time and encourage one another. These vessels, when collected in a fleet 
and in motion, with all their rowers exerting themselves have a splendid and 
warlike appearance. They were paraded repeatedly for my inspection, and 
in ali the reviews they appeared greatly to pride themselves on the beauty 
and splendour of their men of war: they are not however so fleet as might 


be expected, as our whale boats could beat them with great ease. 


The following account of the character and adventures of Pa- 
trick Watkins exhibits an instance of as much depravity, intrepi- 
dity and romantic enterprise, as was ever, perhaps, found in the 


same individual. 


It may be seen by captain Macy’s letter, that on the east side of the 
island there is another landing, which he calls Pat’s landing; and this place 
will probably immortalize an Irish man, named Patrick Watkins, who some 
years since left an English ship, and took up his abode on this island, built 
himself a miserable hut, about a mile from the landing called after him, in a 
valley containing about two acres of ground capable of cuitivation, and per- 
haps the only spot on the island which affords sufficient moisture for the 
purpose. Here he succeeded in raising patatoes and pumpkins in conside- 
vable quantities, which he generally exchanged for rum, or sold for cash. 
The appearance of this man, from the accounts I have received of him, was 
the most dreadful that can be imagined; ragged clothes, scarce sufficient to 
cover his nakedness, and covered with vermin; his red hair and beard matted, 
his skin much burnt, from constant exposure to the sun, and so wild and 
savage in his manner and appearance, that he struck every one with horror. 
For several years this wretched being lived by himself on this desolate spot, 
without any apparent desire than that of precuring rum in suflicient quanti- 
ties to keep himself intoxicated, and at such times, after an absence from 
his hut of several days, he would be found in a state of perfect insensjbility, 
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rolling among the rocks of the mountains. He appx ared to be reduced to 
the lowest grade to which human nature is capable, and seemed to have no 
desire beyond the tortoises and other animals of the island, except that of 
getting drunk. But this man, wretched and miserable as he may have ap- 
peared, was neither destitute of ambition nor incapable of undertaking an 
enterprise that would have appalled the heart of amy other man; nor was he 
devoid of the talent of rousing others to second his hardihood. 

He by some means became possessed of an old musket, and a few char- 
ges of powder and ball; and the possession of this weapon first set into ac- 
tion all his ambitious plans. He felt himself strong as the sovereign of the 
island, and was desirous of proving his strength on the first human being 
who fell in his way, which happened to be a negro, who was left in charge 
of a boat belonging to an American ship that had touched there for refresh- 
ments. Patrick came down to the beach where the boat lay, armed with 
his musket, now become his constant companion, and directed the negro, in 
an authoritative manner, to follow him, and on his refusal snapped his mus- 
ket at him twice, which luckily missed fire. The negro, however, became 
intimidated, and followed him. Patrick now shouldered his musket, march- 
ed off before, and on his way up the mountains exultingly informed the ne- 
gro he was henceforth to work for him, and become his slave, and that his 
good or bad treatment would depend on his future conduct; but arriving at a 
narrow defile, and perceiving Patrick off his guard, the negro seized the 
moment, grasped him in his arms, threw him down, tied his hands behind, 
shouldered him, and carried him to his boat, and when the crew had arriv- 
ed he was taken on board the ship. An English smuggler was lying in the 
harbour at the same time, the captain of which sentenced Patrick to be se- 
yverely whipped on board both vessels, which was put in execution, and he 
was afterwards taken on shore handcufied by the Englishmen, who compel- 
led lim to make known where he had concealed the few dollars he had been 
enabled to accumulate from the sale of his potatoes and pumpkins, which 
they took from him; and while they were busy in destroying his hut and gar- 
den, tiie wretched being made his eseape, and concealed himself among the 
rocks in the interior of the igland, until the ship had sailed, when he ventur- 
ed from his sculking-place, and by means of an old file, which he drove into 
a tree, freed himself from the handcuffs. He now meditated a severe re- 
venge, but concealed his intentions. Vessels continued to touch there, and 
Patrick, as usual, to furnish them with vegetables; but from time to time he 
was enabled, by administering potent draughts of his darling liquor to some 


of the men of their crews, and getting them so drunk that they were render- 
ed irsensible, to conceal them until the ship bad sailed; when, finding them- 
selves entirely dependent on him, they willingly enlisted under his banners, 
became his slaves, and he the most absolute of tyrants. By this means he 
iad augmented the number to five, including himself, and every means was 
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used by him to endeavour to procure arms for them, but without effect. It 
is supposed that his object was to have surprised some vessel, massacred her 
crew, and taken her off. While Patrick was meditating his plans, two ships, 
an American and an English vessel, touched there, and applied to Patrick for 
vegetables. He promised them the greatest abundance, provided they would 
send their boats to his landing, and their people to bring them from his gar- 
den, informing them that his rascals had become so indolent of late, that he 
could not get them to work. This arrangement was agreed to; two boats 
were sent from each vessel, and hauled on the beach. Their crews all went 
to Patrick’s habitation, but neither he nor any of his people were to be found; 
and, after waiting until their patience was exhausted, they returned to the 
beach, where they found only the wreck of three of their boats, which were 
broken to pieces, and the fourth one missing. They succeeded, however, af- 
ter much difficulty, in getting round to the bay opposite to their ships, 
where other boats were sent to their relief; and the commanders of the ships, 
apprehensive of some other trick, saw no security except in a flight from the 
island, leaving Patrick and his gang in quiet possession of the boat; but be- 
fore they sailed they put a letter in a keg, giving intelligence of the affair, 
and moored it in the bay, where it was found by captain Randall, but not un- 
til he had sent his boat fo Patrick's landing, for the purpose of procuring 
refreshments; and, as may be easily supposed, he felt no little inquietude un- 
til her return, when she brought him a letter from Patrick to the following 
purport, which was found in his hut. 


Sik, 


Ihave made repeated applications to captains of vessels to sell me a 
boat, or to take me from this place, but in every instance met with a refusal 
An opportunity presented itself to possess myself of one, and I took advan- 
tage ofit. I have been a long time endeavouring, by hard labour and suf- 
fering, to accumulate wherewith to make myself comfortable, but at differ- 
ent times have been rebbed and maltreated, and in a late instance by captain 
Paddock, whose conduct in punishing me, and robbing me of about five-hun- 
dred dollars, in cash and other articles, neither agrees with the principles 
he professes nor is it such as his sleek coat would lead one toexpect.* 

On the 29th May, 1809, f sail from the Enchanted Island in the Black 
Prince, bound to the Marquesas. 

Do not kill the old hen; she is now sitting, and will soon have chickens, 

(Signed ) FATHUERLESS OBERLUS. 


Patrick arrived alone at Guyaquil in his open boat, the rest who sailed 
with him having perished for want of water, or, as is gencrally supposed, 
were put to death by him, on his finding the water to grow scarce. From 
thence he proceeded to Payta, where he wound himself into the affection of 
a tawny damsel, and prevailed on her to consent to accompany him back to 


* Captain Paddoek was of the society of friends commonly called Quakers. 
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his enchanted island, the beauties of which he no doubt painted in glowing 
colours; but, from his savage appearance, he was there considered by the po- 
lice as a suspicious person, and being found under the keel of a small vessel 
then ready to be lanched, and suspected of some improper intentions, he was 
confined in Payta gaol, where he now remains; and probably owing to this cir- 
cumstance Charles’ island, as well as the rest of the Gallapagos, may remain 
unpopulated for many ages to come. This reflection may naturally lead us to a 
consideration of the question concerning the population of the other islands 
scattered about the Pacific ocean, respecting which so many conjectures have 
been hazarded. I shall only hazard one, which is briefly this: that former ages 
may have produced men equally as bold and as daring as Pat, and women as 
willing as his tender one to accompany them in their adventurous voyages. And 
when we consider the issue which might be produced from an union between a 
red-haired wild Irish man, and a copper-coloured mixt-blooded squaw, we 
need not be any longer surprised at the different varieties in human nature. 
If Patrick should be liberated from durance, and should arrive with his 
love at this enchanting spot, perhaps (when neither Pat nor the Gallapagos 
are any longer remembered) some future navigator may surprise the world 
by a discovery ofthem, and his accounts of the strange people with which 
they may probably be inhabited; and from the source from which they shall 
have sprung, it does not seem unlikely that they will have one trait in their 
character, which is common to the natives of all the islands in the Pacific, a 
disposition to appropriate to themselves the property of others, and from 
this circumstance future speculators may confound their origin with that of 


all the rest. 


American Dialogues of the Dead, and Dialogues of the American Dead. 
Pamphlet 43 pp. 8vo. 


Tus little work has just made its appearance, accompanied 
by a modest and well written introduction, and purports to be the 
first number of a series which the author means to publish, in case 
of his meeting with sufficient encouragement. We hope that the 
necessary patronage will be afforded him, his pamphlet being a 
production of handsome promise. His object is laudable and 
momentous—the inculcation “ upon his fellow citizens of sound 
principles in politics, literature, morals, and religion’’—his plan 
is good, and, from the specimen before us, we are not permitted 
to doubt of the competency and fitness of his talents and know- 
ledge. 

In this introductory number are comprised two dialogues, 
the first partly political, the second entirely so. The dialogists 
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yank with the most virtuous and enlightened statesmen and pa- 
triots that the world has produced—Washington, Hamilton, and 
Ames of our own country, and Alfred and William Tell of Europe. 
lor wisdom and magnanimity, elevation and sound policy, the sen- 
timents expressed are in no respect unworthy of the exalted per- 
sonages by whom they are uttered. They are such, moreover, as if 
adopted and steadily acted on by our fellow citizens in general, at this 
most critical and portentous conjuncture, appear to us eminently cal- 
culated to subserve the highest interests of our country. Resting 
on the basis of our excellent constitution, purged of the poison 
of foreign attachment, and reared above the clouds and whirlwinds 
of party, they are pure and stable in themselves, and bright in the 
sunshine of immutable truth. Could our author succeed in ren- 
dering them the prevailing sentiments of the day, his labours 
would contribute more towards the real welfare and safety of our 
country, than all that the sword of the warrior or the ablest 
schemes of conflicting partizans can ever achieve. 

Considered in relation to its literary qualities, the work is 
also highly respectable. We would suggest, however, to the 
learned author, that the style, at least in several parts of it, is some- 
what too stately for familiar dialogue, even between characters 
of the most exalted standing. It participates a little of the man- 
ner and character of formal harangue. If less lofty it would be 
equally impressive and more natural. 

The author will bear with us in one or two other remarks on 
his style. To “revert dack’’ a form of phraseology used in his 
introduction, is not admissible. The word “ back’’ is redundant 
and, therefore, improper. 

Again “If we must err, and to this we are all liable from the 
fallibility of the human understanding, it is surely more humane 
and virtuous to be mistaken in extending too far rather than in 
limiting too much the principles of civil and political liberty.” To 
render this sentence correct, the word “ rather” should be strick- 
en out. 

Our author has commenced a few of his sentences with the 
copulative “and.” This liberty, if at all consistent with the rules 
of correct composition, is but rarely if ever used by the best wri- 
ters in our language. 
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Another error in style, and it is the last which we shall notice, 
is, that, in a few instances, the indicative mood is used instead of 
the subjunctive. All these, however, are venial faults—mere 
specks on the sun, which do not, in any perceptible degree, ob- 
scure his lustre. 

On the whole we earnestly recommend to the perusal of our 
fellow citizens the “ American Dialogues of the Dead” confident 
that the work will contribute not a little to instruct and gratify, 
and somewhat, as we flatter ourselves, to convince and reform. 

Ep. 


Siemon 


HALL’S AMERICAN LAW JOURNAL. 


Ir is with pleasure we join the most enlightened members 
of the American bar in bearing testimony to the well merited and 
increasing reputation of the Law Journal conducted by John E. 
Hall, Esq. of Baltimore. Leaving the mere technical excellencies 
of that work to be judged of by others, whose studies and pursuits 
have rendered them more competent than ourselves to a correct 
decision—from whom, however, we have receiveda very favoura- 
ble report respecting them—we have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing its literary qualities to be highly respectable. On that score 
we are persuaded that the patrons of the Journal can find but lit- 
tle to wish for, though much to praise. 

We are gratified in perceiving that, by alate resolution of 
the house of representatives of Pennsylvania, two copies of this 
journal are ordered to be purchased for the use of the members. 
We feel assured that the science of law would be materially bene- 
fited in the United States, both with indviduals and in public bodies, 
by an extensive circulation of this important work. 


A new system of Mythology, in five parts, giving a concise account of 
the superior Deities, the inferior deities, the giants, domgi.ods, heroes, and 
heroines; the virtues and vices, and other fabulous beings and places, &c. il- 
lustrated by one hundred and fifty engravings, representing their several fi- 
gures, symbols, and wonderful exploits; for the use of seminaries. By Robert 
Mayo, M. D. author of a view of Ancient geography and history. 


We have seen and examined, with as much attention as eur 
leisure would permit, a specimen of forty pages of this work, con- 
taining three plates, a genealogical chart of the principal heathen 
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deities, and‘an analytical table of the superior deities. We think 
the plan good, and the general execution such as will prove cre- 
ditable tothe author. The plates, although by no means finished 
in a high style, are sufficiently good for an elementary school book, 
and calculated to give a distinct and intelligible view of the sub- 
jects they represent. A compendious and plain system of my- 
thology is much wanted to aid our youth in the study of the 
Greek and Roman classics. From the specimen before us, the 
work under our consideration, promises, we think, fairly to be of 








this description. Persuaded, therefore, that it will constitute, when 
finished, a valuable addition to our scolastic literature, we heartl- 


ly recommend it to the patronage of the public. 
Ep. 


SNGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Wirth the following article, we are, in the main, not a little 
pleased, but cannot assent to the justice and correctness of all its 
parts. It is indeed true—-and we are proud in the consctousness 
of its being so—that several American works have received from 
our fellow citizens their full share of patronage. We fear, how- 
ever, that this will be found, on examination, to be nothing but an 
exception to a general rule; and that there still exists among us 
an undue predilection for foreign literature, connected with a com- 
parative indifference towards our own. Were it possible for two 
publications on the same subject, and precisely equal in merit, to 
appear in this country at the same time, the one English, the other 
American, we are strongly apprehensive that the former would 
take the lead in currency and fashion. We feel humbled in the be- 
lief, that, in relation to literature, we still retain too much of a pro- 
vincial spirit. Nor is it to be expected that, during the continu- 
ance of such a spirit, justice will be done to our native writers. 
Foreigners will be preferred to them for no other reason but be- 
cause they are foreigners. 

But the sentiments in this article which we think most ob- 
jectionable are those that relate to Freron’s Critique on Shaks- 
peare. Ifthe remarks contained in that paper are to be consider- 
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ed as “ nonsense,” it is a kind of nonsense with which no man 
need blush to be held chargeable. We contend, however, that 
the term is most strikingly misapplied—as much so, we venture 
to assert, as it would be to the criticisms of Pope or Warburton, 
or even Johnson himself. In the whole annals of critical literature 
we know but of few if any papers that are more replete with good 
sense and sound remark. Many of the parts of Shakspeare pointed 
out as exceptionable, are palpably so even to the lowest capacity. 
Perhaps the most arrant, unnatural and fulsome piece of rodomon- 
tade any where to be found in the English language, is the rant of 
Hamlet at the grave of Ophelia. Although that effusion has no 
actual resemblance to madness, as the counterfeit of which it was 
evidently intended, yet Bedlam itselfis unable to equal it. 

The scene in Richard III, where the ghosts appear, addres- 
sing themselves first to Richard and then to Richmond, each being 
in view and represented as sleeping in his own tent, is a chef 
d’wuvre of inconsistency and folly. It is utterly impossible to re- 
concile it toany shadow of probability, or to any admissible rule of 
either reality or fiction. It is not surpassed by the wildest ro- 
mance, or the boldest s¢ravaganza in the Arabian Knights’ Enter- 





tainments. 

Of the death of Desdemona we wish we could speak in more 
favourable terms. But truth must be told. Such is the absur- 
dity of that truly Moorish scene, that we once, in the theatre, 
heard a sprightly, sensible little girl, of about eight or nine years 
old, ask her father, “how Desdemona could speak after she had 
been smothered?” It is to be lamented that this difficulty did not 
occur to the author of the play. 

We know Avoniensis, however, to be one of the first Shaks- 
peare scholars belonging to this or any other country, and shall be 
pleased to give a place to his future remarks. Ep. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


An article headed “ English and American literature,” which 
appeared in the Port Folio for the month of January, begins with 
a complaint of neglect manifested by the people of this country 
to its literary productions, and of a blind and unjust preference 
given to those coming from England. The article is, on the 
whole, well written; and the author, I venture to affirm, under- 
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native genius is certainly not sufficiently well founded. He who 
knows the extent of circulation enjoyed by the Port Folio and by 
” the Analectic Magazine in this city—by the Polyanthus in Boston, 
and by other periodical publications, cannot reasonably maintain 
such an unqualified proposition. On the contrary it appears to 
me that there is not on earth a community more indulgent to their 
domestic productions, or more prompt to foster with partiality the 
offspring of native genius than the people of the United States. 
The vast circulation of certain works of merit, for example, Sal- 
magundi, John Bull and Brother Jonathan, Knickerbocker, 
&c. &c. exhibits an undeniable proof that an English origin is not 
necessary to the success of works of sterling merit in this coun- 
ry. The fact is, that our people in general, have too much taste 


and common sense to affirm of one production that it must be 


— 


good because it is foreign, or of another that it is bad because it 
is domestic.—If they are swayed by any strong partiality, it cer- 
iainly is of an opposite kind—But whatever their predilections 
may be, they are transient, the great mainspring of all human 
motives and action—Sextr, soon does its office. The objects 
tor which books are bought and perused, are information and 
amusement, and to those books which afford the best means 
of accomplishing those objects, men will resort without any other 
consideration: and thus, whatever the partialities of the readers 
may be, every work will rise exactly to the level of its real value: 
{fa work be good, no American will think the worse of it for be- 
ing American; if bad, none will like it better for being English. 
But as long as England is wealthier than America or Ireland, so 
tong will London be the great mart of literature to which the best 
writers will from all parts resort, for the sale of their productions 
is long as her population shall afford a greater number of persons 
who can live exclusively by letters, so long will she have a deci- 
‘ed superiority in her publications. 

In England whole classes of men are from their infancy 
‘rained to literature—they may be said to serve their time toit as 
men do to other trades, and the individuals are generally devoted 
‘o the exclusive cultivation of one branch of science. There, a 
great lawyer or physician will tell you that the whole of a long 


life is scarcely sufficient to make a man of ordinary talents per 
VOL. y. Rb 


stands his subject; but the charge he insinuates of this neglect of 
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fect master of either of those sciences; and this is a truth to which 
all the learned men of Europe assent. Pope says, 


One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 


But who are our authors here?—Acadamicians?——-Men who 
from the outset of life dedicate their whole time and talents to the 
various branches of literature?—-No—we have no such corps, and 
indeed, very few such individuals. Our writers are generally 
men who make the bulk of their livelihood by law or medicine; 
and who by dividing their attention between two or more profes- 
sions, cannot be supposed capable of coping with the schouars of 
Europe, who devote themselves exclusively to the study of one 
alone. 

It is one thing to woo the Muse and another to wed her. We 
are perhaps the most amorous nation existing in that kind; but 
from the very necessities of our situation, we cannot give that 
proud lady so much of our time or labour as is absolutely neces- 
sary to cultivate her good graces with effect. One is scrawling 
on parchment, or drawing up pleas, or composing speeches to be 
spoken extempore, when he ought to be sighing at her feet—ano- 
ther is feeling a pulse and prescribing cathartics or anodynes when 
he should be employed in fond dalliance—and another (Aorribile 
dictu) is marking bales and sugar barrels, or making out invoices, 
when he ought (if he hope for success) to be imploring the fa- 
vour of his intended. But all hope—for, as Burke says, we are 
great hofers, and some even grow tetchy if their pretensions are 
treated coldly.—By a rare and curious felicity of nature, how- 
ever, scarce one despairs even when the lady is most cold and 
coy: each is sure of one opinion at least in his favour. Thanks 
to our good spirits, and elastic air, few of us are so forlorn as not 
to lay the flattering unction to our souls, that we have made a 
considerable progress in the lady’s affections—few who do not 
think that they have got at least a part of the way—just like the 
modest self-complacent Hibernian who boasted that his nuptials 
with a rich lady were half agreed upon, for he had got his own 
consent. 
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If the correspondent of the Port Folio, alludes to any neglect 
shown by the people to the productions of this kind of authors, he 
has only to make proper inquiries and he will find that in England 
myriads of that kind fall dead, not from the press, for they never 
get so far, but from the bookseller’s hand when he first peruses them, 
and many from the press itself, when a bookseller knows so little 
of his business as to hazard the printing of them. Here we are 
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more generous or more enterprising:—Here, many things are sent 
abroad to take their chance at the hazard of the bookseller, which 
in England a bookseller would not submit to the ordeal of public 
opinion. I will hazard the assertion, that if any author in London 
were to offer the antiquated, relegated nonsense of the French 
writers of the year 1717, on questions respecting Shakspeare, 
which Pope and Johnson, and Warburton and Montesquieu, and 
a host of critics and commentators little less illustrious, had 
put to rest half a century ago, he would have more cause than 
any of our authors here have had to complain of public neglect. 
But on this point, I will expatiate ina future paper. At present 
I have not sufficient time to do it justice—begging a niche in your 


next number, I subscribe myself AVONIENSIS. 


: 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—A NEW PLAN FOR WRITING LIVES. 


We have heard of the golden age, the silver age, the iron 
age, the age of chivalry, with, God knows, how many more. I 
don’t know whether we may not call this the age of Biography. 
Of all the fantastic employments in which a man of talents can 
indulge himself, the most whimsical, when duly considered, is 
life-writing. This species of compositions is so replete with op- 
portunities of paying little comfortable compliments, whether 
true or false, of gratifying little vanities, and of indulging the ca- 
prices of the human breast, that good-natured, or, what Shak- 
speare would call candied-penned-tongued, may make a good 
hand of it, because vain and proud and capricious men are seldom 
able to resist it. Ilence it is that our age, and perhaps our coun- 
try may be called the grand treasury of lives—or to use a favour- 
ite, though perhaps not strictly proper word—biographies. 
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A comical fellow once said to a person who expressed an in- 
tention to write his own life— Throw aside your pen, you fool! 
if you write your history, you but renew your crimes—you but 
exhibit to the world a picture of discontent and folly—a tissue of 
melancholy and laughter. It will be only introducing again to the 
world a blockhead and a coxcomb; and Heaven knows, we have 
cnough of such characters already.” 

tf I were advising my grandfather to say his prayers, and 
think of the other world, I could not be in a more serious posture 
of mind than Iam at this moment when I am offering advice 
to my brother scribblers; and yet I doubt very much whether 
they will listen to me. Their passions, their vanity, and perhaps 
their purses are concerned in the business. Now though I might 
be successful in opposing their judgment and convicting it of er- 
ror, yet where the passions are concerned—and still more where 
the purse is a leading motive, I ought to despair of the attempt. 
it is in vain to remind them that though biography is the most 
useful and amusing department of literature, when it is properly 
executed, yet when it dwindles into a trivial detail of trite opinions, 
dwells upon unimportant anecdotes, pompously enlarges upon dull 
common-place, and above all daubs with fulsome adulatory pane 
gyric, it forfeits all pretensions to the wtile and the dulce. Its ad- 
vaniages are mischievously perverted—its charms are turned to 
deformity, and instead of the manly exercise and display of supe- 
rior facultics, we injure the character of the subject person—it 
insults the public with studies only fit for school-boys, and with 
amusements only fit for children. 

What are the swarms of new lives, new memoirs, and new 
historics—W hat are the new novels, which are fictitious biography, 
— Nay what are tours, travels, and strangers here, and strangers 
there, even Mr. Carr’s or Mr. Janson’s Strangers, but candidates 
for this character?—W hat are they but catalogues of private spleen 
and felly and scandal?——In truth the far greater part of this mo- 
dern frippery is well calculated to gratify the weak and give delight 
to the sarcastic part of mankind;—but the crop of a whole cen- 
tury will never snatch an infamous man from infamy, nor add one 
virtuous man to the virtuous. 

But to put an end to this trifling, I offer my assistance to any 
of those who deal in biography; and I beg leave to inform them 
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" that I have composed a kind of syllabus for a history of the lives 
I of all sorts and conditions of men. As it cost me much labour 
it in the making, and contains the fruits of many years’ experience, 
those whom such thing's may suit, will find their account in dealing 
with me. It will save many a good, honest, dull fellow the trouble 
and expense of chewing his pen, scratching and hammering his head 
and beating his brains for qualities which he will otherwise have 
to invent (because never possessed by the person whose life he is 
employed in writing) for fictitious incidents to supply the place of 
real ones, and for a highly respectable and honourable parentage 
and family for those who may be at a loss to tell even who was 
‘heir father. The work is divided and subdivided into sections, 
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which comprehend the different classes of mankind—so that 
when a man wishes to have his life written, and does not know 
very well where he shall find materials wth which to supply his 
piographer the said biographer need only to look into that class of 
‘he work to which his proposed subject belongs, and he will find 
his life and opinions ready written to his hand. But a specimen 
will do better than a page of description, and that specimen shall 


be given at large in a future advertisement. Fac. 


THOUGHTS ON QUACKS., 
A FRAGMENT BY MONSIEUR DE VOLTAIRE. 


Prysitorans live in great cities: there are but few of them 
in the country. The reason is obvious. In great cities there are 
rich patients; and among these, debauchery, the pleasures of the 
table, and the gratification of the passions give rise toa variety 
of diseases. A French doctor observed at his death, “ that he 
left behind him only two great Physicians—regimen and river 
water.” 

One Villars told his friends in confidence, that his uncle who 
had lived almost an hundred years, and who died only by accident, 
had left him a certain preparation which had the virtue to prolong 
a man’s life to an hundred and fifty years, if he lived with sobrie- 
ty. Whenever he saw a funeral, he would shrug up his shoulders 
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in pity and say, “If the deceased had taken my medicine, he 
His friends, among whom he distri- 


> 


would not be where he is.’ 
buted it generously observing the conditions required, found its 
utility and extolled it. He was thence encouraged to sell it ata 
crown a bottle, and the sale was prodigious. All the time it was 
no other than river water mixed with a little nitre. Those who 
made use of it and were at the same time attentive to regimen, 
or who were happy in good constitutions, soon recovered their 
usual health. To others he observed, “ It is your own fault if you 
be not perfectly cured; you have been intemperate and inconti- 
nent; renounce these vices, and believe me you will live at least 
an hundred and fifty years.” Some of them took his advice, and 
his wealth grew with his reputation. The abbe extolied this quack 
and gave him the preference to the marschal de Villars: “ The 
latter (said he) kills men—the former prolongs their existence.” 

At length it was discovered that Villars’s medicine was com- 
posed chiefly of river water—iis practice was now at an end— 
men had recourse to other quacks. ; 

Villars was certainly of no disservice to his patients, and can 
only be reproached with selling the water of the Seine at too high 
a price. He excited men to temperance—and in this respect was 
superior to the apothecary Arnouse, who filled Europe with his 
nostrums for the apoplexy, without recommending the practice of 
any one virtue. 

I knew at London a physician of the name of Brown, who 
had practised at Barbadoes. He had a sugar work and negroes; 
and having been robbed of a large sum, he called together his 
slaves—“ My friends, said he, the great serpent appeared to me 
during the night, and told me that the person who stole my mo- 
ney should at this very instant have a parrot’s feather at the point 
of his nose.” The thief immediately put his hand to his nose. 
“It is you (cried the master) that robbed me—the great serpent 
has just now told me so. By this method the physician recover- 
ed the money. This piece of quackery is not to be condemned; 
but in order to practise it, one must have to do with negroes. 

Scipio the first Africanus, a man in other respects so differ 
ent from doctor Brown, persuaded his soldiers that he was direc- 
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ted and inspired by the gods. This piece of fraud had been long 
practised. Can we blame Scipio for having recourse to it?— 
There is not perhaps a person who does greater honour to the 
Roman republic; but how came it that the gods inspired bim not 
to give in his accounts? 

Numa acted better. He had a band of robbers to civilize, and 
a senate that constituted the most intractable part of them. Had 
he proposed his laws to the assembled tribes, he would have met 
with a thousand difficulties from the assassins of his predecessor. 
He adopted a different method; he addressed himself to the god- 
dess Egeria, who gave him a code sanctified with divine authority. 
What was the consequence‘—He was submitted to without oppo- 
sition, and reigned happily. His intentions were admirable, and 
his yuackery had in view the public good; but if one of his ene- 
mies had disclosed his artifice and said “ Let us punish the im- 
postor who prostitutes the names of the gods to deceive mankind, 
he would have undergone the fate of Romulus. 

It is probable that Numa concerted his measures with great 
prudence, and deceived the Romans with a view to their advan- 
tage, with an address suited to the time, the place, and the genius 
of that people. 

Mahomet was twenty times on the point of miscarrying; but 
at length he succeeded with the inhabitants of Medina, and was 
believed to be the intimate friend of the angel Gabriel. At pre- 
sent should any one announce himself at Constantinople to be the 
favourite of the angel Raphael, who is superior in dignity to Ga- 
briel, and insist that they must believe in him alone, he would be 
impaled alive. Quacks should know how to time their impostures. 

Was there not somewhat of deceit in Socrates with his famili- 
ar demon, and the precise declaration of the oracle which proclaim- 
ed him the wisest of men?--It is ridiculous in Rollin to insist on 
the sincerity of this oracle. Why does he not inform his readers 
that it was purely a piece of quackery? Socrates was unfortunate 
as to the time of his appearance. An hundred years sooner, he 
might have governed Athens, 

The leaders of philosophical sects have all of them been 
tinctured with quackery. But the greatest of all quacks are 
those who have aspired to power. How formidable a quack was 
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Cromwell! He appeared precisely at the only time when he could 
have succeeded. Under Elizabeth he would have been hanged: 
Under Charles II, he would have been an object of ridicule. He 
came ata period when the English were disgusted with kings; and 
his son at atime when they were disgusted with protectors. 





ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


FHE BATTLE OF VALPARAISO. 


** Precliis audax, neque te silebo.” Hor. 


From the laurel’s fairest bough, 
Let the Muse her garland twine, 
To adorn our PoRTER’s brow, 
Who beyond the burning line, 
Led his caravan of tars o’er the tide-— 
To the pilgrims fill the bow], 
Who around the southern pole 
Saw new constellations roll 
For their guide. 


“‘ Heave the top-mast from the board, 

And our ship for action clear, 
By the cannon and the sword, 

We will die or conquer here, 

The foe of twice our force—nears us fast: 
To your posts, my faithful tars, 
Mind your rigging, guns and spars, 
And defend your stripes and stars 
To the last.” 


At the captain’s bold command, 

Flew each sailor to his gun, 
And resolv’d he there would stand, 

Though the odds was two to one, 

To defend his flag and ship with his life, 

High on ev’ry mast display’d, 
“ Gop, our COUNTRY and FREE TRADE,” 
E’en the bravest brayer made 






For the strife. 
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Fierce the storm of battle pours, 
But unmov’d as ocean’s rock, 

When the tempest round it roars, 
Ey’ry seaman breasts the shock, 











Boldly stepping where his brave mess-mates fall 


O’er his head full oft and loud, 
Like the vulture in a cloud, 
As it cuts the twanging shroud, 


* Screams the ball. 


Before the siroc blast, 
From its iron caverns driven, 
Drops the sear’d and shiver’d mast, 
By the bolt of battle riven, 
And higher heaps the ruin of the deck; 
As the sailor bleeding dies, 
To his comrades lifts his eyes, 
“ Let our flag still wave,”’ he cries, 
O’er the wreck. 


In echo to the spunge, 
Hark! along the silent lee, 
Oft is heard the solemn plunge, 
In the bosom of the sea, 
*Tis not the sullen plunge of the dead; 
But the self-devoted tar, 
Who, to grace the victor’s car, 


Scorns from home and friends afar, 
To be led. 


Long live the gallant crew, 
Who surviv’d that day of blood, 
And may fortune soon renew 
Equal battle on the flood: 

Long live the glorious names of the brave; 
O’er these martyrs of the deep, | 
Oft the roving tar shall weep, 

Crying, “ sweetly may they sleep, 

’Neath the wave.” 
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TO WOMAN. 


To the tune of Mrs. Robinson’s well known song, “ I have lov’d thee, dearly 
lov’d thee.” 






Farr! to thee, in gentle measure, 
Let the bard inspired sing; 
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Source of ey’ry earthly pleasure, 
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Mirth forever on the wing. 
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Oh! when man subdued by sadness, 
Health forsakes his pale, wan cheek; 
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Or when roused to fiery madness, 
Thou art ever kind and meck. 


Let disease in madness thrilling, 

ie Shake in agony his form, 

bi ae Beauty’s eye, in pity filling, 

a: Drops a tear, and stills the storm. 


ee Let fierce anger wildly raging, 

if Burst like light’ning from his eye, 

Tender woman’s breast assuaging, 
Stills the tempest with a sigh. 


Let misfortune, care, or trouble, 
Press, in terror, on the breast, 


oe | Prove mortality—a bubble— 
ary Prove this world—a foe to rest, 
Boa FF 

br Still her sainted, kind caresses, 
ie 


Sooth to rest the heart of wo, 
Calm this troublous world’s distresses; 
Parry withering Sorrow’s blow. 
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Lovely woman! to thy praises, 
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Hear the bard enraptur’d sing; 
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4 May the humble strains he raises, 
; bi : To responding welcomes ring. 
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if i May his theme through ev’ry nation, 


Gratitude to man impart, 
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’Tis the ardent, true oblation 
Of an ever-grateful heart. 
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| TO A QUID-NUNC. 
learly Nay, prithee leave that doleful phiz, 
{n truth you look a very quiz, 
Of hypocondriac sorrow; 
When things are at their worst, my friend, 
*Tis wisely thought that they must mend, 
Perhaps they’ll mend to-morrow. 


if not to-morrow—then the next, 
And if not then—why, be not vext, 
You thus will cheat the Devil, 
Who, not content with present ills, 
Fach quid-nunc’s brain with terror fills, 
Foreboding future evil. 
Why should you feel such deep chagrin, 
li Yankey doctors do convene, 
To mend our constitution; 
Whether or not we’ve real disease, 
A consultation gives us ease, 
So let’s indulge their zotion, 
And why my friend this constant fidget, 

To turn and twist financial budget, 
Puzzling for “ ways and means,’ 
Large “ means,” to purchase ease are yours, 
By “‘ ways,” bestrew’d with blooming flow’rs; 

Then I prythee save thy brains. 
Man, never wear that brow of gloom, 
Though ’gainst us that great Hitt do ceme, 
By Gallia’s power unmovy’d; 
But Yankeys have a stronger back, 
Then rest secure in faitA dear Jack, 
Even Hil may be remov’d. 


I grant ’tis hard to tax our polls, 

It grieves my heart, that tax on soals;* 
But ridicule he merits, 

Who, when each fam’ly’s sore opprest, 


By imposts, loans, conscriptions—pest, 
Would tax “ domestic spirits.” 


Tax on leather. 
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When Ross our fed’ral city sackt, 

It wrung my withers, that rude act, 
Yet full well he rued his pains; 

And should sir Rowland hither come, 

To break the peace with noisy drum, 
We will count ufion our Gaines** 


Crack jokes, and banish useless fear, 
Lend not too free thy open ear 
To every idle rumour; 
A fig for admirals red or blue, 
Or transports with their motley crew, 


Tranport us with thy humour. 


Come quaff this bowl, ’twill chase thy pain, 
*Tis nectar fill’d from high Champlain, 

To M‘Donough and M‘Comb; 
While deeds like theirs our annals throng, 
We soon shall hear the welcome song, 


Of proud “ Britons striking home.” 
QUEVEDO 


TO HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Horace, I love thy smiling face, 

Thou jestest with so good a grace, 
That none can take offence; 

In faith, if thou would’st kindred claim, 

With those on Thames,t who bore thy name, 
All grant thou’st good pretence. 


Come tighten well thy good bow-string, 
Shoot proteus folly on the wing— 
Be merry while you quiz; 
Good humour gilds satiric pill, 
Me Whiie all the nauseous dose repel, 
rar x . ‘ . 
Ate From stiff pragmatic phiz. 
* When these lines were written, general Gaines commanded in this 
district. 
{ The Author of Horace in London. 
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This life, dear Horace, is at best, 
As wise men say, a very jest, 

Then why not “ jest at scars;”’ 
When fierce Bellona blusters reund, 
May buoyant souls like thine be found, 

To smooth the front of Mars. 


Then, jocund bard, come sit thee down, 
And let us laugh, though Mars do frown, 
Dan Homer says he’d joke, 
And puff each other—with cigar, 
Until, like Scott, that dol¢ of war, 
We’re lost in fire and smoke. 
And as the fragrant volumes rise, 
We thron’d in clouds like deities, 
As erst o’er Trojan plain, 
Will wield the thunderbolts of war, 
Marshal our chiefs, and loud encore, 
The battles of Champlain. 
Strike the wild harp, the goblet drain, 
To chiefs of Erie’s lake, and plain, 
Till blithe Aurora peep; 
Then crown the whole, with sparkling bowl, 
To hearts as warm, Columbia’s soul, 
The heroes of the deep. 


Then sunk in slumber, sweetly dream, 
We view the last expiring gleam 
Of fell Bellona’s brand; 
That lurid war’s long night shall cease, 
And from the west, the star of peace, 
Beams joy o’er all the land. 
QUEVEDO 
TO OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 
DREAD judge, whom bard or bardling fears, 
Whose frown appals, whose welcome cheers; 
Great umpire of the Muse; 
{f thou but deign’st the meed of praise, 
Thy votries all approve our lays, 
If silent none peruse. 
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Like Delphian oracle, thy word, 
Foredooms full many a trembling bard, 

To seek oblivion’s shade, 

For me, thy judgment haunts by day, 
And e’en in slumbers as [I lay, 

My perturbed dreams pervade. 

I see thee, by thy lamp’s pale gleam, 
Like moth devouring many a ream 

Of rhyme devoted paper; 

Now flames my song, then episode, 
Destroying then my favourite ode 

To light cigar or taper. 

Choking with rage, revenge and smoke, 
I all the Muses’ power invoke, 

To aid their injured servant; 

“ Ah what,” I cry, “ was Moscow’s flame, 
“ Dear Muses to this‘ burning shame.’ 

“ Revenge, I pray most fervent.” 
I wake, the wick’s expiring gleam, 
Dimly assures me *twas a dream, 

My slumbering Muse lies mute; 
There, friend Quevedo, let her lie, 
Nor meet sir Oldschool’s critic eye, 

Till he grant the bardlings suit. 
Great sir, unseen by author’s eye, 
Cloth’d in Apollo’s majesty, 

Judge inquisitorial, 

By me the humble scribbling race, 
Beseech you’ld show a mark of grace, 

By granting our memorial. 

As erst in Britain’s scribbling realm, 
Thy namesake* kindly took the helm, 

The commonweal’s projector; 
Take thou, more potent Oliver, 

Our wide republic to thy care, 


Be thou our great protector. 
QUEVEDO. 
* Oliver Cromwell. 
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THE BIRTH-NIGHT FIRESIDE. 
Come, boy, close the windows, and make a good fire, 
Wife, children sit snug all around; 
’Tis the day that gave birth to our country’s blest sire, 
Then let it with pleasure be crown’d. 


Dear wife, bring your wine, and in spite of hard times, 
On this day at least we'll be merry; : 

Come fill every glass till it pouts o’er the brim, 
If not with madeira—then sherry. 

The freedom you claim as your proudest birth-right, 
To Washington’s labours you owe, 

For this did he watch through war’s dark stormy night, 


In battle, and famine, and wo. 


Come, boys, take your glasses, and let our proud toast 
Be the hero, devoid of a stain; 
Columbia’s deliverer, Humanity’s boast, 
Whose like we’ll ne’er look on again. 
{In your inermost hearts, his wise precepts impress, 
Be his actions your study and guide; 
Thus ages to come may your memories bless, 
As your country’s best guardians and pride. 


May the laurels of Fame that his temples enwreath’d, 
Ever flourish in Gratitude’s tears, 
Oh ever his name with devotion be breathed, 


That name which our country endears. 
QuEVEDO. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue very learned communication from our correspondent of 
Duanesborough, was not received in time for the February num- ws 
ber of the Port Folio. It shall appear if practicable, in that of 
March; and we flatter ourselves that we may be permitted to consider 
itas nothing but the first fruits of a choice and exuberant harvest 


Sone lob 


from the same source. 


> 


Quevedo’s song entitled “ The Naval Chronicle,” meets our 
approbation. It breaths, in no small degree, the bold and sprightly 
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spirit of the naval ballad. To the last stanza, however, particularly 
the last line of the stanza, we take the liberty of directing the au- 
thor’s attention. We think he will not fail to perceive that it is 
susceptible of improvement. Perhaps, on a careful revision, other 
advantageous alterations may also present themselves. For his 
past favours he is entitled to our thanks, and by a continuance of 
them he will further oblige us. 


“Letters from a German nobleman to his father’? having 
been too late for the present must be reserved for a future num. 
ber of the Port Folio. 


The paper from our correspondent to the southward, on the 
original peopling of the American continent, is also of necessity, 
although contrary to our wishes and intentions, postponed. 


— 


Various other communications on hand shall receive due no- 
tice and attention hereafter. 


There is one description of writers which we wish exceed: 
ingly to awaken from the calm of silence and inactivity. It is the 
wits, the humourists, the dealers in bon mots, the masters of levity, 
the mercers in gay, sportive, agreeable varicty. The productions o! 
such correspondents, and we are confident there can be no scarcity 
of them in our country, would be peculiarly acceptable. Communi 
cating a raciness and enlivening spirit to whatever they accompa- 
ny, they would serve as attic seasoning to the weightier articles in 
our mental repast. Were another figure allowable, we would call 
them the leaven of literature; imparting a lightness and savouri- 
ness to the whole mass, without which it is neither so palatable 
nor salutary. The favours of such writers are earnestly requested 

The “Spirit of Friendship” by V***** has been reccived 
and shall hereafter be served up in our poetic desert. Itis a 
pleasant little collection of sparkling thoughts and delicate senti- 
ments, without the order and reguiarity necessary to give them 
their full effect—a well selected bouquette of choice flowers, but too 
hastily arranged to appear to the best advantage. The author— 
we beg her pardon—authoress, can, we are satisfied, with a little 
more attention, “ manage these things better.” 
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